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Off the Press . 


How to Stop the Russians Without 
War, by Fritz Sternberg. John Day, 
1948. 146 pp., $2. 


Fritz Sternberg, an economist and po- 
litical analyst, has answered the one 
most urgent question of our time. Al- 
though he believes that the United 
States would win a war against Russia, 
he is convinced that we would emerge 
an island in a sea of barbarism.” 

In a detailed criticism of American 
foreign policy, he analyzes our con- 
duct in Germany, China, Korea, Japan, 
Western Europe—in fact, everywhere. 
And everywhere, according to Stern- 
berg, we are supporting reactionary 
feudal regimes and the restoration of 
pro-fascist individuals. We must recog- 
nize, he declares, that talk about polit- 
ical democracy means little to a people 
who want a share in the ownership of 
land and more food on the table. He 
regards Russia as a “terrorist dictator- 
ship,” but feels that the Communists 
are capitalizing upon the needs of the 
people in Asia and Europe. 

This slender volume is a provocative 
analysis of American foreign policy. 
Its language and clarity place it within 
the reading ken of 11th and 12th year 
pupils. It should be recommended, 


however, with the caveat that it is only 
one answer to the dilemma of war or 
peace. 


The American Political Tradition and 
the Men Who Made It, by Richard Hof- 
stadter. Knof, 1948. 378 pp., $4. 


Great names in American history 
have been the subjects of numerous 
biographies ranging from panegyrics to 
vilifications. Those who prefer the 
former handling of Americans like Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Calhoun, Lincoln, 
Bryan, Wilson, Hoover, and the two 
Roosevelts will squirm as D. Hofstadter 
lays bare the bone and marrow of their 
political thought and careers. The 
young Columbia history professor is 
not, however, in the muckraking camp. 
As his bibliographical essay shows, he 
has read widely in both original and sec- 
ondary sources and has reevaluated 
American leaders as contributers to 
American political history. 

Basic to his interpretations has been 
his understanding of “staple tenets” in 
the political faith of American leaders. 
These are based upon a belief in “the 
sanctity of private property . .. the 
value of opportunity, and the natural 
evolution of self-interest within 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 
The National Council of Social Studies 


or 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Chicago, Illinois, 

and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 
announced at the respective hotels. 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Palmer House, Chicago 


5:30—7:30 P. M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P.M. 
R.S.V.P. (Send request below. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 
ieee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 
party. | plan to attend the 


National Council of Social Studies convention 


National Council of Teachers of English convention 
Very truly yours, 
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broad legal limits” leading to “bene. 
ficent social order.” 

Although this major contribution to 
the study of men and ideas in American 
politics is too mature for secondary 
school students, it cannot fail to deepen 
the understanding of politics which 
American history teachers must bring 
to young Americans. 


How to Speak Better English, by 
Norman Lewis. Crowell, 1948, 
+ 306 pp., $3. 


“Grammar is what you say,” says 
Norman Lewis who has been crusading 
for the functional approach to grammar, 
His popular courses in the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the College of the 
City of New York and several texts in- 
tended to improve the speech of adults 
mark him as a leader in the speech im- 
provement field. 

'n the current volume he has resolved 
doubts about common errors and idio- 
matic usages by quoting opinions of 
people who write and edit for a living. 
There are practice quizzes in each chap 
ter. 


Look At America: New York City, 
by the Editors of Look and Frederick 
Lewis Allen. ‘Houghton Mifflin, 1948. 
394 pp., $5. 


This new addition to the “Look at 
America” series was timed to coincide 
with New York’s celebration of its fifti 
eth anniversary as Greater New York. 
It would have been timely at any time, 
for it is a remarkable collection of photo- 
graphs, accompanied by pertinent and 
penetrating text, which captures the 
flavor of a great city. Here in one 
volume, which will delight New 
Yorkers and out-of-towners alike, are 
pictures which range from jive dancers 
in Harlem to the Cloisters in Fort Tryon 
Park, 


The Story of Cloth, by Phyllis Ann 
Carter. McBride & Co., 200 E. 37th 


St., N. Y. C., 1948. 159 pp., $2.50. 


The truly “new look” in clothes can 
be traced back about 12,000 years to 
the Swiss pile dwellers. As recently 
as 6,000 years ago the peoples of China 
and Egypt had developed weaving into 
an art. Today, and for a long time 
past, we take our spinning, weaving, 
and wearing in stride. This is not as 
it should be, according to Miss Carter, 
who has gone to considerable trouble 
in piecing together in happily phrased 
prose the story of wool, linen, cotton, 
silk, rayon, nylon, spindles, and looms. 

Since so many of our students tak 
glibly about the Industrial Revolution 
without understanding basic industrial 
processes, it will be enlightening for 
them to read this clear, non-technical 
account of a vital industry. 

Howarp L. Hurwit? 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer Marie Kerk 
mann, Advertising Manager George T 
Clarke, Circulation Manager * Agnes Laurino, 
Business Manager 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May ate 3 
inclusive, except during school holi- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 
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Not “Should” 


but “How” 


ORE THAN eight years ago I par- 
M ticipated in a Town Hall Meeting 
of the Air debate on the affirmative side 
of the question “Should Controversial 
Subjects Be Discussed in Schools?” On 
the 21st of last September the question 
in the Town Hall discussion had shifted 


markedly. It was no longer “Should 


Controversial Questions Be Discussed?” 
but rather “How Can Schools and Col- 
leges Teach Controversial Issues?” 

The swift movement of events since 
1940, the terrific impact of the war on all 
aspects of our lives, the piling up of un- 
solved problems of tremendous impor- 
tance have thrown into bold relief the 
unalterable fact that effective citizenship 
in a democracy requires thorough prepa- 
ration in the difficult art and science of 
dealing with the inevitable controversies 
of life. This “preparation” in school is 
provided through vears of experience in 
learning to think, to exchange ideas, to 
supplement and often modify one’s own 
ideas or findings with those of others 
which seem plausible. This is invaluable 
experience for young people who must 
grow in their understanding of a com- 
plicated world and of one another: it is 
part and parcel of education for free- 
dom, 


°Prot. Paul H 


H. Reavis, assistant superintendent of schools, 


The four prominent men on the Sep- 
tember 21st program® all agreed that 
controversial issues should be “taught. 
That is, the schools should be respon 
sible for guiding the learning required 
to understand the various points of view 
involved in controversies. 

So again, by common agreement, a 
challenging responsibility and opportun 
itv are presented to teachers. The com 
petent and worthy teacher will see! 
always to eliminate the indecencies, th 
dishonesty and disloyalty that would 
degenerate our moral standards and ou 
ideals of the American way of life; he 
wil] inculcate zeal for American demo 
racy. But with unwavering impartiality 
he will accept the challenge and b 
grateful for the big privilege of helping 
young people to become sincere an 
intelligent participants in the great ad 
venture of preserving our freedom and 
making democracy work, 

I assure vou, my fellow 
that Scholastic Magazines will do ever 
thing possible to assist you in carrying 
vour responsibility. 


al 


tear hers 


Douglas, candidate tor senator, MHinois; Congressman John M. Vorys, Ohio: George 
Cincinnati; Darrell Lane, vice chairman, 


Americanism Commission, American Legion. For a copy of How Can Schools and Colleges 1 


troversial Issues? write to The 


Town Hall, Inc 


. New York 18, N. Y 


10 cents 





Fable for an Audio-Visual Age 


HE PRINCIPAL was winding up a 

conference with the teachers of his 
school. He said: “It is agreed, then, that 
we'll use the 35 films we selected for 
geography. Miss Lewis will arrange for 
the 50 recordings on the literature unit. 
and Mr. Snowden will be responsible 
for the series of slides on American his- 
tory. There now remains the question 
of organizing the television project and 
scheduling the radio broadcasts from 
overseas.” 

Just then the principal’s secretary 
came in and whispered in his ear. 


“What does he want to 
about?” asked the principal. 

“It seems,” said the girl, “that they r 
announcing a new invention. | hey te 
calling it printing. And he said it pro 
duces a new and revolutionary | hing 
tool. Textbooks, I think he called it. 

“Printing? Textbooks? Well, I'l! set 
him. But why they have to make the 
school a testing ground for every new 
gadget is something [ll never \ now, 
said the principal, and he arose |) mee! 
his visitor. 

—P. P. BroitNskY 
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TEXTBOOKS 5 = 
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jee? PPEARANCE of a new textbook is a The Moen yy 
' 1, school. : } " Ta time ro esbeht 
whipt * pretty important event which the pub- of night 

lishers hope will be blessed. The minimum 

gestation period, counting only writing, edit 

ing, and printing, is about the same as it is 
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he Sep. with elephants. 
d that ; , Authors and publishers greet each new Trend is toward multiple 
ight The first book Gutenberg arrival with praverful enthusiasm. So Scho- adoption. Individual schools 
respon a — - Bible. A lastic Teacher invites you to view the fol may choose from among a 
equirer wn a earns — lowing list with respect and solicitude number of approved — text- 
ates ten years earlier. tinh 
ot view “oie see . “eder About two months ago we invited text books. 
onges extboo adop- ‘ ptt . = " 
tion” vase sas tie book publishers to send us “titles and au- Vextbook publishers use 
ion” on record goes to this . tetiein ee i , about 3 per cent of all U.S 
nent, a irs Grammatica, a_ Latin thors of textbooks that are or use with seek 
Ts ’ ** i (a » Bnoli llacene 9 ' : paper stock. 
»portun grammar, Written by Aelius social studies or English classes, 2) for junior eileen ollekaiintiakiabaacsidiate 
_ con Donatus in 300 A.D., teach- and senior high school levels and, 3) were 100 por cont since 2961. 
ill set ers still used in it 1600. issued since Januarv 1948 or before Janu 
ies, th arv 1, 1949.” First man to put illustra- 
would America’s most famous Below we list U. S. textbook publishers tions in a school book for 
ind ou early textbook, The New Eng- serving the secondary school field. We also ptr was ye ag of 
lite; h land Primer, weighs one and list their new textbooks or revised editions ‘zechoslovakia (1698). 
; ; ab ie First grammars used in this 
democ one-half ounces; measures for social studies and English. t English 
2 . ’ e ¢ ry were o an ish: 
artiality 2% by 4% inches; 64 pages. Watch for these new titles. Look for them “ange: - pg . 
: : ’ . op they were Latin. 
ind bi A current McGraw-Hill text- at national convention exhibit booths (see 
helping beok, Short History of Civili- page 4-T). Benjamin Franklin, more 
re an zation, weighs 34 pounds, Don’t overlook the books issued earlier by than anyone else. emancipat- 
reat ad ag by 9 inches; con- publishers who do not happen to have 1948 [— 
tains PS. 
ym and 7" — titles. | 
More and more decisions on textbook se- LFA TRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 
whers lection fall into the hands of classroom teach- 
» ever S$Manners, Custos, &Ke. ers and principals. Your judgment of these 
arrving books counts. 


The numbers in each case indicate rec- 
ommended grade level. Some publishers 
listed specialize in fields beyond our direct 
audience, for example, A. S. Barnes (sports) 
The Manual Arts Press (industrial arts and 


‘ 2a S.* : , 
rm Ei ngs : : vocational education). 


ATL AS. American Book Co 
Economics, Clark 
Geoin Being a Citizen, Capen 











Pre in 1967 the voles of tox? United States History, Wirth 
books published in U.S, American Technical Society L 
reached $131,000,000. Of A. S. Barnes & Co. ed colonial education from its 
— this total elementary and sec- Flashing Spikes, O’Rourke pre-occupation with religion. 
ondary schools accounted for The Turning Point, Fitzgerald Franklin’s 1740 reprint of 
57 per cent. ——" a Thomas Dilworth’s A New 
Average annual expendi- The Blakiston Co. Guide to the English Tongue 
ture for textbooks per pupil: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. was the first American Eng- 
$2.49. For free textbooks we P. E. Compton & Co lish grammar. 
me spend about 2 per cent of 


Not until 1795 did Amer- 
ican school children study an 
American history. The first 


school operating expenses. (Continued on page 18-T) 





hey re Number of textbooks print- Se k , was The History of America 
pro Sees ee ed annually; 40 million ap- e- Bk ee — published in Philadelphia. 
hing : " XZ prox. Rae ai 3 il oJ U. S. textbook publishers 
it.” cs oo Twenty-five states and the x je _— es: number about 70. The youth- 
1 see ; é, District of Columbia adopt . : x y >: ful American Textbook Pub- 
the Sane textbooks for school use. In ‘ v . oN lishers Institute enrolls 46. 
new es vs other states local boards make 
oat adoptions. An adoption § in ; . ~ . Costs of review copies pinch 
ms Texas, for example, may re- Spy at oe the textbook publisher. Allot- 


sult in a single order for more . i t * . ’ ments for free distribution 


than 2,000,009 books. ‘ eal often run to 2.500 books. 





Thanksgiving in Chicago 


Social Studies and English Conventions Offer Abundance for Everyone 


FR THE FIRST TIME in many years the annual meetings 
of both the National Council for the Social Studies and 
the National Council of Teachers of English will be held 
simultaneously in the same city—Chicago. English teachers 
will foregather at the Stevens Hotel while their fellow social 
studies teachers meet at the Palmer House. 

Once again Scholastic Magazines invites its friends to its 
annual Thanksgiving Day buffet suppers (see page 18-T). 


To all readers we extend a cordial invitation to visit 


Social Studies Convention 


Like a patient in a clinic, our brave, 
battered world will be brought under 
the scrutiny of throngs of educators at 
the 2Sth meeting of the National Coun- 
cil tor Social Studies in Chicago. They 

- 4 will consider how to teach such varied 
& poe and timely topics as: atomic energy, 
Russia. ULN.. the 1948 elections. Ger- 
many, UNESCO, aviation, and labor- 


management. 


Stanley E. Dimond, 
President, NCSS 


The convention planned by vice-president W. Francis 
English and his committee holds much for the geography 
teacher. At the Friday luncheon geography teachers can 
hear about the new NCSS Yearbook on World Geography. 
\ll day Friday there are joint sessions with the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 

Teachers looking tor new angles on the teaching of current 
affairs should look in on meetings both Friday (Current 
Affairs Programs in the Secondary Schools) and Saturday 
(Teaching Current Affairs). 

Are you concerned about managing discussions and issues 
of academic freedom? Then you will want to touch base at 
many sessions. You will want to see the demonstration in 
teaching critical thinking conducted by Francis H. Ferrill 
with a group from Marshall High School, Chicago. 

At another mecting four speakers—a teacher, adminis- 
trator, professor, and publisher—will discuss “The Dangers 
We Face.” This is an open meeting of the NCSS committee 
on Academic Freedom. 

Key speakers at general sessions include Herold C. Hunt, 
Wilson, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (his topic— 
“Innocence Abroad in 1948”); Leo Pasvolsky of Brookings 
Institution; and Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

President Stanley E. Dimond will preside at the first 
general session Thanksgiving Dav. Brigadier-General C. T. 
Lanham, U.S. Army, will talk on “A Better Citizen, A Better 
Soldier.” 


superintendent of schools, Chicago; Howard E. 


Three films will be presented at the final general session 
in which students and teachers will discuss film evaluation. 
One will be Johnson and Reconstruction, an edited version 
of Tennessee Johnson. 


Scholastic Magazines exhibit booths. At the Stevens Hotel 
the Teen Age Book Club will share the honors with Scho 
lastic at 106-107, At the Palmer House you will find us 
Booth 30. 


at 

On hand to greet you at Chicago will be many trom the 
Scholastic organization: M. R. Robinson, publisher; Kennet! 
Gould, editor-in-chief; William Dow Boutwell, editor ot 
Scholastic Teacher; Charles Schmalbach, Chicago sales rep 
resentative, and others. 


At the English Council 


Each vear thousands of educators 
find there is no more agreeable and 
advantageous way to spend the Thanks 
giving holidavs than to attend the ‘ses 
National 
Feachers of English. This year agai 


sions of — the Council _ ot 
the program assembled by Presiden 
Thomas Clark Pollock and _ his fellow 


Thomas C. Pollock, officers will present more than on 


President, NCTE : 
hundred leaders in the Language Arts 


There will be something for elementary, high school and 
college teachers, librarians, and administrators, 

Those who come will enjoy hearing such speakers as 
James A. Michener, author of Pulitzer prize-winning Tales 
from the South Pacific, Karl Shapiro, poet, and Alan Lomax 
the American Ballad Hunter. Mr. Lomax will bring his 
guitar. 

Dr. Pollack has built the program around the conventioi 
theme “English for Maturity.” 

There are sectional meetings for every taste. Make you 
choice among the following junior-senior high — school 
features: 

English tor Individual and Social Adjustment. 

English as a Help to Clear Thinking. 

English for Fostering Originality and Speculation. 

Highlights on Teaching Fundamentals. 

Intergroup Education. 

Mass Communication Challenges the Teacher. 

High school Textbooks and the Changing Curricul: 

Experiences with Audio-visual Materials in | 
Classes. 

Another progress report on the Commission 
English Curriculum will come from Dora V. Smith, chai 
man, Angela M. Broening, Baltimore, and Porter G. Perrin 
John W. Bell, Chicago, will preside over a panel discussio! 
on Revision of the Junior-Senior High School Curriculum 

Teachers responsible for school publications will nt t 
attend the Friday hincheon of the National Assoc n ol 
Journalism Directors. Scheduled for Friday als 
luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary an 
high schools. 

Saturday noon the Council will present its annua! 
for outstanding radio programs. 


If You Plan to Attend Either Convention See Invitation to a Party, page 18-T 
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The annual 
awards made in 
the field of writing 
and art by the 
Scholastic Maga 
zines, in conjunc- 
tion with numerous 
newspapers and 
others, are of a sort 
to stimulate almost 

HERZBERG every kind of tal- 
ent. One of these 

awards—three prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10—is in the field of book reviews. 

The TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 
which promotes book reading and ‘the 
ownership of good books, this vear for 
the first time sponsors these Book 
Review awards. 

4 good review (1) tells what the 
book is about; (2) gives a judgment on 
it, whether favorable, unfavorable, or 
mixed; (3) does so as briefly as possible. 
Some of you may recall the little girl 
who wrote this one-sentence book re 
view: “This book tells me more about 
penguins than I am interested in know- 
ing.” That was a good report. 

Some hints for students: 

1. The review must not exceed LOOO 
words, preferably less. 

2. At the top write the title of the 
book (underline it), the name of the 
withor, the number of the pages, the 
name of the publisher. 


3. Perhaps the student will want to 


Best Book Reviews 


T-A-B to Sponsor Awards—Other News 


give his review a headline. For exam- 
ple, over the little girl’s review might 
appear the headline: No Penguin Lover 

For details on how your students can 
participate, see the Scholastic Writing 
Awards Rules Booklet which has been 
mailed to English teachers. Also Oct. 6 
Scholastic Magazines. 


The N.C.T.E. Convention 


This year’s fine N.C.T.E. Conven- 
tion program (see Scholastic Teachei 
page 4-T for complete details) should 
lure every teacher of English to Chi- 
cago over Thanksgiving. Do come by 
booths 106-107 for a friendly chat with 
Martha Huddleston, T-A-B CLUB’s 
director, William Dow Boutwell, Editor 
of Scholastic Teacher and Maurice R. 
Robinson, President of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 


Free Discussion 


Again meeting the desire of some 
teachers to have on hand topics for free 
discussion, we provide the following fon 


November books: 


The Scarlet Letter: How do people 
today differ from those described in 
this novel in their attitude toward pet 


By MAX HERZBERG 


sons who have committed a crime? Is it 
better, in your opinion, to try to help 
such persons, or to be merely interested 
in punishing them? 

Autobiography of Franklin: Does 
Franklin in this famous book try to 
depict himself as always right, as always 
good, as never, making a mistake? If 
you were an artist illustrating this book, 
which six scenes would you choose to 
draw or paint? Would these scenes 
throw light on Franklin’s character? 

O. Henry Pocket Book: Select some 
statement made by Mr. Hansen in his 
introduction and tell whether you agree 
or disagree with him. Which story did 
vou enjoy most? Why? 

The Greek Coffin Mystery: In addi 
tion to enjoying Ellery Queen’s clever 
plot, did you learn anything from this 
book? Ellery Queen, as you probably 
know, stands for two men—Manfred B. 
Lee and Frederic Dannay. 

High Tension: What makes this book 
interesting—the plot, the characters, the 
kind of work they do, the way they 
talk? Is the title an appropriate one? 
Explain. 





A T-A-B C 


Scene: Englewood 
High School 
Library 

lime: Morning 
noon, and night 
after the T-A-B 
orders have been 
collected. 

Pupil: Are the 
Teen Age Books 
here vel? 

Librarian: No. I'm 


SOrry. 


II Pupil; Are the Teen Age Books her 


Frank Neumann, 
librarian, Englewood 
High School 


Librarian: No. I'm sorry; they... 


| HE above goes on from the day the 


students hand in their T-A-B CLUB 
; until the boxes do arrive. You're 
weary. In fact, you're dead! But then a 
small light begins to shine and to grow 
these young people are really interested 
in books and in reading! 
Or, you might be a little curious, as 
[ was, and go on an inspection tour. 
You might try, for instance, the lunch 


LUB Tale 


room, or the study halls. Yes, T-A-B 
CLUB books are very much in evidence 
ind they are being read. Believe it on 
not, they are holding their own with 
the comic books. You might trv the 
office. The teacher in charge of Girls’ 
Problems reaches now and then for her 
f-A-B CLUB edition of How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, and calms 
in impending storm by handing it 


| 


the student ind saving, “Here read this 
particularly Part Il, and then we'll se« 
why vou can't get along in Miss A’s 
classroom. It works 

Then there is Phil. who ordered the 
Whitcomb Riley as a 


lark, and lived to exclaim: “Gee whiz 


Poems of James 
I didn’t know poetry could be like this!” 
And of course we lw tys have 

Johnny So-and-So, who is “in bad 

the library. He’ll show you. He’ 
Teen Age Books instead. 

Each month the fifty-odd members 
the Library Club visit classes, show the 
r-A-B samples, give a short “sales talk 
of their own, or read the T-A-B News 
to the class. A day or two later they 
return and collect the orders and _ the 


Fea aay A 


Students Like to Read 
The T-A-B Club Way 


Ask vour students to: 

(1) Read over the description of 
this month’s T-A-B CLUB books in 
their Scholastic Magazines. 

(2) Check on the coupon the 
ones they wish to purchase. 

(3) Hand the coupon. along 
with 25 cents for each book ordered, 
to vour T-A-B CLUB secretary. 





noney, putting both in the proper 
envelopes 

As to the results, | might list 

1) Our efforts have helped to raise 
the quantity and the quality of reading 

2) A surprising number of students 
have started a library. 

3) Our T-A-B CLUB has been good 
publicity for the school library. 

1) If handled by the student assist 
ants in the library, a T-A-B CLUB lends 
variety and affords them good training 
in public speaking, management, re- 
sponsibility and service, 

FRANK NEUMANN 
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EVER KNOW A BOY OR GIRL LIKE THIS? 


Plain Dumb 


¥ WAS enrollment 
high school in 


Phe faculty was seated by departinents 


at large 
a mid-western city. 


day in 


along the four sides of the big student 
cafeteria. Students came by classes. al- 
phabetically, to enroll at stated hours, 
seniors arriving first. So long as a class 
had not reached the maximum set’ by 
the office, a class was open to the good, 


bad. and the indifferent. 


Only one ticket was lett in Miss 
Deal’s second hour class. A tall, thin, 
shy-looking Jad stood for some time 


looking at the placard English without 
the 


Then he wiggled his way through the 


. ! 
seeming to see anv. of teachers. 


noisy crowd of students and paused at 
Miss Deal's table. saying so low she 
just caugh' the words, “May | enroll 
second hour, English 5, please?” 
‘Just in time.” said Miss Deal 
Looking at the name as she ex- 


changed the colored hour ticket for his 
recitation card, she continued, “lL know 
father: 1 
pleasure to know his son.” 


youl am sure it will be a 

The boy’s tace flushed deeply and 
he seemed about to say something, but 
slipped away as a teacher from another 
department approached the table, her 
loud: 
‘T say, Miss Deal, couldn’t you possibly 
into fourth 
hour?” Then letting her glance follow 
the boy whose height kept him from 
being lost in the crowd, her loud voice 
continued, “Did you him? I'm 
sorry for you. He’s plain dumb.” 


voice strident and unpleasanthy 


squeeze one more youl 


draw 


All Except Hoban 


As Miss Deal surveyed her second 
hour class the first day of the term, she 
realized that if Hobart Album 
‘plain dumb” his dumbness would be 
decidedly conspicuous, for the group 
ccnsisted of A and B students who had 
been in her classes the previous term. 


Was 


4 good class was always a challenge 
to Miss Deal, but even more of a chal- 
lenge was a problem child. She caught 
the interest of the group at once by 
telling some incidents from “Life With 
Father,” that is, the interest of all ex- 
cept Hobart. She felt he was not hear- 
ing what she said for his notebook was 
ypen and his pencil was busily occu- 
pied. He might be taking notes but 
that seemed too great a stretch of the 
imagination. 

“Macbeth” was the first play the class 
read together; Miss Deal made _ the 
characters as contemporary as Laurence 
Olivier. Hobart took no part in the class 


discussion. He read his lines intelli- 





By CARMIE WOLFE 


gently when they were assigned to him, 
but as to understanding the real sig- 
nificance of the play, Miss Deal telt he 
Wals hopelessly lost in the tog. At the 
completion of the class reading of the 
play, Miss Deal asked that the class 
use the class time during the next two 
days to write a characterization or in 
terpretation of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Banquo, and the Witches. 

On the first day, all the class except 
Hobart wrote busily, From time to time 
he seemed to be marking aimlessly in 
his notebook. Then he sat tor long pe 
riods just staring at the blackboard, his 
eyes blank. Miss Deal walked about the 
room, stopping now and then to answer 
a question, to suggest a synonym, or to 
smile encouragement and pleasure; her 
destination was Hobart’s seat. but she 
did not want to call attention to him. 
Just 
closed his notebook and stared at. the 
blackboard. 

“Can't vou get started, Hobart?” 
asked Miss Deal. “You did understand 
some things about the characters, didn’t 


betore she reached his desk. he 


you?” 

Hobart nodded. Miss Deal telt as if 
she had trapped some small creature; 
that she was cruelly lacking in under- 
standing. 

“Hobart, maybe I can help you get 
started if we talk about the characters 
together. notebook 
and let me see what you have written.” 

“No, Miss Deal, please—” His hand 
held the book tightly closed. 

Then Tom across the aisle said, “She’s 
not like those sour pusses that flunked 
you, Let her see, Hob. Miss Deal, he’s 
wonderful.” Tom forced the notebook 
from the resisting hand and handed her 
a page. 


Please open your 
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) Is that the New Look—or are ! 
) breakfasts back in fashion? 





How had the boy done it? Su 
ror, such suffering portrayed in t! 
cil sketch of Macbeth; such love. such 
compassion in the eyes of the 
he loved and who loved him. Su ih 
Miss Deal realized that) shyness was 


making Hobart wretched; for some rea 
son he was ashamed of what he had 
done. “Please, Hobart, may 1 keep 
these. vour beautiful themes. until to 
morrow. [| wish vou and Tom would 
come in after) school tonight. With 
Tom’s writing and your drawing, we 


surely will give the class a thrill 


On Parents Night 


Tom, with a pal’s intuition, knew that 
Miss Deal was using him as a means to 
vet Hob back to her room after schoo! 
He stayed only a little while—“Track 
vou know,” Miss Deal a 
field tor Gradualh 
the story came out. Hob’s father had 


leaving 
clear consultation. 
always wanted to be an artist, but it 
was a slow wav to make a living. an 
was very important to Hobs 
mother, From childhood, he had heard 


MOnEY 


his parents quarreling about money 
matters. Finally his father, for the sak 
of peace, forgot the painting he loved 
and became a successtul real estate 
dealer. 

When Hob began drawing, — his 
mother ridiculed his efforts. She de 
stroyed his sketch book. Finding litth 
chance to express himself in his natural 
medium, he developed into a seemingh 
morose introvert. 

As he left the classroom that evening 
he asked, “Do you mean T can draw all 
my themes?” 


“Of course.” said Miss Deal. 


There was much excitement in the 
second hour class the next morning 
for Miss Deal had mounted Heb’s 


drawings and placed them on the bu! 
letin board. And what a gallery! Cv 
ano, Roxanne, DeGuiche, Christian, a 
gay medley from “You Can’t Take I! 
With You.” There were cartoons arm 
lovely stage settings, too. 

What about mother? On Parents 
Night Hob came with his family and 
led them to the bulletin board. Miss 
Deal listened with one ear while seem- 
ing to give undivided attention to fat 
Mrs. Blaine. She heard Hob’s enthu- 
siastic voice, “My themes. You sce in 
the first one that the Macbeths are ver 
much in love. Next term Miss Dea! says 
I can choose any artist I admire or an) 
movement in art, read all I can find o1 
the topic, and write a research essay 
with a bibliography and _ everything 
like a sure enough author—” 

As the Alburns left the room, Miss 
Deal sighed happily, “Plain dum)’ Just 
wait until] I show Miss Barker Hob’ 
themes!” 

(Second of a series.) 
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Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 





ebster= Chicago 
IRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
nterested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
reign language, music or reading classes. Special 
dio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
m in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
juickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 


+ littl i 
ire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 


hatural 


re. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 





ith true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
nfavor of new recordings.. These, in turn, can be 
layed back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
n AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to GLEE CLUBS DEBATING TEAMS 

Learn new, intricate har- Improve speech delivery 
elephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the monies easier and more when they can get the full 
nteresting free booklet. quickly whenthey canhear impact of their speeches in 

recording playbacks. advance. 


oom to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 
their own improved playing. 


Clipe this coupon 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-3 


5610 Bloomingdale Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


i 

| I 
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| | 

£ . Send the Booklet on the Webster-Chicago Electronic | 
Memory Wire Recorder. No obligation, of course. 
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EBSTER- CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND- 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


$10 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 















































EEN-agers—more than 20,000,000 
from the age of 12 through 19 in the 


United States—seem to be coming 
into their own in the book field. It's high 
time, too, for this appears to be a dis- 
tinctly worthwhile market. 

Somewhat than halt of the 
20,000,000 live in urban communities. 
Nearly a quarter more live in rural non- 
farming communities, so they are also 
within reach of booksellers. In addition, 
there are upwards of 5.000.000) farm 
youngsters in their teens, many of them 
avid readers. 

Recent publishing experiments have 
proved the teen-age market to be worth- 
while. A good teen-age book will sell 
10,000 copies the first season, and an 


more 


outstanding best seller may sell more 
than 50,000 copies in its lifetime. 

The boldest publishing venture in the 
teen-age field is the first series of 25- 
cent illustrated Comet Books which 
Pocket Books, after three years of prepa- 
ration, issued in October, There are 12 
titles in the series and 150,000 copies 
were printed of each. They measure 
5% by 7k, slightly larger than Pocket 
Books, and are printed in two colors 
with four-color covers. 


Pretested Comet Books 


When Freeman Lewis thought up the 
idea, he asked Lena Barksdale to make 
a survey of the most popular juvenile 
titles. From her list of 100, the final 
dozen Pocket Books al- 
ready knew something about teen-agers’ 
tastes through its Teen Age Book Club. 
Some new Comet Books were tested by 
offering them as dividends to club mem- 
bers. The first edition is 150,000 copies. 
Initial distribution is being limited to 
some 12,000 outlets in 141 cities, mainly 
in department stores, five-and-ten-cent 
stores and big drug store chains. If the 
venture proves successful, Comet Books 


was selected. 





The RISE 


Publishers Discover Market of 20 Million Readers 


will be published at the rate of two new 
titles a month, 

All but one of the books included in 
the Comet series have already had a 
good sale in regular editions. The one 
original title is Your Own Joke Book 
by Gertrude Crampton. Another, 300 
Tricks You Can Do, was put together 
from two other trick books. The Tat- 
tooed Man by Howard Pease (Double- 
day) had been issued as a reprint earlier 
in the Garden City Young Moderns 
series and created a sale of 67,000 in 
both editions. 


Some Popular Titles 


Sue Barton, Student Nurse by Helen 
Dore Boylston (Little, Brown) has al- 
ready had a sale of 56,000 copies since 
1936 in the regular edition. Wagons 
Westward by Armstrong Sperry (Win- 
ston) sold about 30,000 copies; Peggy 
Covers the News by Emma _ Bugbee 
(Dodd, Mead), 27,000 copies; Star 
Spangled Summer by Janet Lambert 
(Dutton), 21,000 copies; Skycruiser by 
Howard M. Brier (Random House), 
19,700 copies; Tawny by Thomas C., 
Hinkle, a dog story (Morrow), 19,000 
copies; Batter Up by Jackson Scholz 
(Morrow), 17,000 copies; Winged Mys- 
tery by Alan Gregg (Doubleday), 7,000 
copies, and The Spanish Cave by Geot- 
frey Household (Little Brown), 6,500 
copies, 

What kind of books do teen-agers 
preter? 

Books about horses rank first; sports 
stories, second; and dog stories, third in 
their reading preferences, according to 
booksellers’ reports in Publishers’ 
Weekly. Next come historical novels, 
mystery, and adventure stories. Some 
shops report a liking for stories with 
modern settings as against those with 
historical backgrounds. A few speak of 
interest in hobby books, “family” stories, 
books about nurses, “books with a little 
romance,” and popular expositions of 
science. 

Three currently popular writers for 
young people, according to the survey, 
are John R. Tunis, author of High- 
pockets (Morrow); Janet Lambert, 
Where the Heart Is (Dutton), and 
Walter Farley, The Black Stallion stories 
(Random). 

Series which are doing well include 





By HARDY R. FINCH 


Grosset’s Junior Library, World's Rain 
bow Classics, Doubleday’s Young Mod 
erns, Winston’s Bookshelf, and Lanter 
Press’ Teen Age Library. 

The greatest volume of books to 
teen-agers appears to be directed t 
ward the boys and girls in their ear! 
teens, possibly up to fifteen. Apparent! 
the readers from the later teens hav 
not been considered such good p! ‘ 
pects for There is, however 
definite need for more books like Mai 
reen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer, books 
that appeal to the sixteen- and eightee 
year-olds who are nearly grown up. 

It is hard to find anyone in the bool 
trade who will estimate the total sales 
of books to teen-agers. However, pu! 
lishers know that if they can reach « 
larger segment of this great potential 
market, they will (1) experience a 
wider sale for their products and (2 
produce more and better books for teen 
age boys and girls. Certainly, all persons 
concerned with the education of Ame 
ican youth will welcome both of thes 
outcomes. 

Editor's Note: Scholastic is teen-ag 
fiction’s best friend. Our Teen Age Book 
Club purveys books by hundreds of 
thousands. Our classroom magazines ru 
reviews. Scholastic Teacher runs thumb- 
nail judgments by Mr. Finch. Literary 
Cavalcade condenses books for teen-ag 
reading. Our Bantam edition of Twent 
Grand (25 cents) is an anthology of best 
short stories for high school boys and 
girls. 


sales. 





Offer from Pocket Books 


Would your art department like t 


make a book? Pocket Books, Inc., offers 
to send free to a school the complet 
uncut assembled sheets of a regula 
Pocket Book. You can make a project 0! 
folding and binding these sheets adding 
your own cover design and illustrations 


For a free set write Pocket Books, Inc. 
attention Martha Huddleston. 





For monthly radio scripts on heat 
problems write Mutual Life [nsurant 
Company of New York, 34 Nassau 5 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Get all these advantages 
on a university-sponsored 
study tour abroad via TWA 


Again in 1949, TWA will 
cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 


tours traveling by air. 


It’s not too early to start planning for one of 
the most interesting and profitable summers 
you've ever spent. By taking one of the univer- 
sity-sponsored tours now being organized, you 
can visit some of the finest centers of culture 
ibroad . . . live and study in colorful countries. . . 
ind get full university credits. In addition, by 
traveling TWA, you'll gain a wealth of knowl- 
edge, first hand, that will help you answer class- 
room questions about flying and airage geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) are in the 
planning stage now, but will probably follow the 
pattern of the highly successful tours conducted 
under similar sponsorship during the past sum 
mer. Each will be conducted by a nationally 
known professor. Each will carry full university 
credits. 

For more complete tour information, or facts 
about any other trip you’d like to make by air, 
just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 


TRANS WORLD A/RLINE 
U.$.A.- EUROPE ->-AFRICA-ASIA 


Vv Trave} and Study 
abroad with a 
nationally known 
University Professor. 


Vv Earn University Credits 
While you trave| 


and... 


TRAVEL BY Alp 
= your “Air Worid 
UCation” first hand! 


FULL-CREDIT SUMMER TOURS NOW IN THE 
PLANNING STAGE. ALL WILL TRAVEL BY TWA 


SPAIN— Residence at National University of Madrid. 
FRANCE--'T'our plus residence at University of Grenoble. 
BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education 

POST-WAR EUROPE—A 5-country survey of posi-war condi- 
tions. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S.A. — Hconomic and Socia! 
Geography of the Southwest. 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 


101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


| would like to know more about the university-approved 
tours via TWA. Please put me on your list to receive detailed 
information as soon as it is available on the following tours:- 


SPAIN FRANCE Britisu Is_es Post-Wak Europe 
SouTHWEST GEOGRAPHY 
Name: Position: 
\ddress: 


City: 
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Teacher Quota 
at 1” Million 


Ten Year Forecast Sees 


Lower Schools Short | 


Know wants a 
teaching job? 


Ther will be 


declares the 


SsOTneoO! we 


pients ot Op- 
Nat'l 


Education. 


portunity, 
Teacher 


next ten vears | Ss 


Comm on 

During the 

will need: 
1.045.622 


eTs 


elementarv teach 
43.720 high school teachers 
ges graduated 
high 


le mentary 


“ 
I 


ast vear coll 
35.000 for the 
only 20.000. for 


SC hools 


Current Affairs Study 

What are the best 
if teaching current affairs? To 
find answers to that 
the New York Times has grant- 
ed three full-year fellowships 
ind traveling expenses to three 
New York City teachers: Mil- 
dred B. Mitchell, Nathan 
Brown, and Marion S. Quigley. 

Their inquiry will take them 
from coast to coast and into the 
south. What thev find will be 
reported to the entire New York 
school system 

Note: Mrs. Mitchell honored 
Scholastic with a visit during 
which we told her of our varied 


services 


methods 


question 


Flashing Lights 

JACKSON Mitts, W. Va.: “A 
little child shall drive them,” 
seems to be the motto of school 
bus officials in some states. One 
permits children as young as 14 
to operate S¢ hool buss s. Re pre 
44 states heard 
these and other National Com- 
Safety Education 


sentatives trom 


mission on 
findings. 

The school bus of the future, 
conferees agreed, will have con- 
tinually flashing lights; two at 
and two at the front. 
Minimum recommended age for 
drivers; 16. 


the re al 


Rousing School Scrap 

The Hic kory Stick, by 
Scott, Swallow-Morrow, 
Maybe the last thing you want 
to read is a novel about a teach- 
er. English teacher Doug Harris, 
in this spirited tale, chooses to 
fight it out with the 
board instead of fleeing to an- 
other job. Scott, once a high 
school teacher, knows his battle- 
ground. 


Virgil 
$3.95. 


school 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


Che Capsule News 








What They Say on Federal Aid to Education | 


é , 
—says nothing 

Although presidential candi 
dates tailed to raise their voices 
on Federal aid to 
others did. 

Two pro 
New England. 

Senator-elect: Margaret Clias« 
Smith of Maine regretted the 
failure of the SOth Congress to 
pass the Federal aid bill. 

“Education,” she said, “is a 


education 


voices came trom 


basic responsibility of the com 
munity. If the community is un 
able to provide the 
support, the state should, and if 
the state can't, then the Govern 


necessary 


ment must.” 
President James B. Conant ot 
Harvard in his new book Edu- 





—a pat —another pat 


cation for a Divided W orld ad 
vocates: “Federal aid to educa- 
tion in the 
lines proposed by 
Faft).” 

One con voice trom Washing 
ton: The [ S. Chamber of 


(along the 
Senator 


states 


| Commerce education conmittec 


restated its opposition — citing 
new reasons: (1) poor states are 
getting wealthy, (2) states can 


gain possession of Federal tax 


| sources, (3) states don’t spend 


as much percentage-wise on 
education as they did in 1940, 
better off, (5) 


down, (6) re- 


(4) states are 
state debts are 
cent legislation shows states can 
do the job. 





AWARD TO HAMLET 

Editor-in-chief Kenneth M. 
Gould presents the November 
Senior Scholastic Motion Picture 
Award of the Month to Robert 
Benjamin, Pres. of J. Arthur 
Rank, for Hamlet. Junior Scho- 
lastic presented its award of 
this month to Howard Dietz, 
Vice-Pres. of M.G.M. for The 
Secret Land, the Navy-M.G.M. 
documentary of the last Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 


eaters ed 
ge ee 


llliteracy at New Low 

WasuHincton, D. C.: Illiter- 
acy is at its lowest point in 
U. S. history. Only 2,800,000 
Americans over 14 years of age 
cannot read or write. This is 2.7 
per cent of those over 14 years 
of age. 1870 rate: 20 per cent. 

Magnetic recorders, wire or 
tape, are booming: 300,000 re- 
corders, worth $40,000,000, 
were sold last vear. 


For School Rec. Room 

Does recreation 
room or club need a dart game? 
Backgammon game? Checker or 
parchesi game? You can _prob- 
ably get these items free from 
W. A. A. U.S. has for disposal 
small lots of game-room equip- 
ment worth $150,000. 

To get the materials, write to 
nearest Sportswriters Regional 
Committee: Ed Danforth, At- 
lanta Journal; to Lou Niss, 
Brooklyn Eagle; Jack Carberry, 
Denver Post: Barton, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


your school 


George 


Cuicaco: To Washington, 
D. C.’s WTOP went the School 
Broadcast Conference award for 
The Undiscovered, 14 programs 
on vene real disease eradication. 








QUIZ QUESTION 

Try this question on a 
friend. How much Fed- 
eral aid went for educa- 
tion last year? 

Right answer: 
$3 billion. 

Only a trickle reached 
the elementary schools- 
$54,000,000 for school 
lunches. 


Nearly 
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Still Stands 
The School 


Education Crisis Not 


Noticed in Campaign 
You know the 


quot Still 


schoolhouse by th 


Last month we said 


' 
go to press no major part 


didate has spoken out o 
eral aid to education.” 

Scholastic Teacher 
three national party he 
ters with these results 

Republiean—Q: Did Gov 
Dewey ever make the stateme 
on Federal aid to education that 
was) promised) way back last 
July? A: “Not so far as w 
know.” 

Demoeratie—Q:; Did Pres 
dent Truman make a spe 
Federal aid to education? 

A: “No full length speech. At 
Akron, O., he said, “IT believe 
that the Federal 
should provide aid to the states 
in meeting the 


Government 


educational 
needs of our children.” 
Progressive—Q: Did = Mr 
Wallace make a speech on Fed- 
eral aid to education? 
A: “No, but he sent a s 
ment to an educational « 
tion endorsing it.” 
Thousands — of 
can continue to stand on 
dreds of roads, unkempt 
teachers, if any, on povert 


school] 


wages. For our preside ntial 
didates the “crisis in edu 
either doesn’t exist or isn’t worth 
more than a line. 


“Cold War” Teaching 


Keep calm in this t of 
crisis, urges President ¢ t of 
Harvard. Heeding this 
from a co-member the | 
tional Policies Commis 
cided to make a quick st 
what schools should tea 
ing these davs of the 

High School — What 
for Me? a new broch 
the Life Adjustment | 
Commission (U. S. O 
Education) will go ot 
high school principals 
November. The Cor 
held a full-scale meetin; 
October to decide ho 
forward — or call it a d 

How’s your weekly « 
National average for tory 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





Help! Help! 

Jum Session” (p. 32) asks youn 
students for help this week. What 
fte books by American authors 
would you recommend to a foreign 
student? JS. editor Gay Head 
wants to help a German vouth, 
eager to learn what democracy is 
ill about. 

his question can be the spring- 
board for a lively classroom discus- 
sion. Here is 
evaluate reading in a way that will 
seem worthwhile and interesting 
to students. In the future, students 
might consider each book they read 
with this question in mind: Would 


an opportunity to 


| vecommend this book as one of 
the five best for a foreign student? 











Editorial (p. 3) 


“Do it right,” says J. M. 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in this week’s “success story” 
editorial. 


Svimes, a 


Check-test Questions 


1. What does Mr. Svmes mean when 
he says, “Do it right”? 


2. What is his idea of playing tair? 

3. What did Mr. Svmes learn from 
igh schoo] sports? 

4. What, according to Mr. Svmes 
should you keep in mind when you're 


beginning worker? 


Note to Teachers 


How do you and your studenis like 
ur “snecess story” editorials? Do you 
use them as the basis for class dis- 
ussions? Whom would your students 
ike to interview? We would appreciate 
hearing from you. Address cards or let 
ers to The Editor, Practical English. 7 
East 12 Street, New York 3, N. ) 


Round-Table Discussion (p. 5) 


he students at Taft High learn how 
0 organize a round-table discussion so 
that they can consider the question 
ire Teen-agers Mature Enough to Dis 
uss Serious Problems? 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 

Aims 
give the basic rules for organizing 
nd-table discussion; to encourage 


gers to take an active interest in 
1 and civic activities of a serious 


Check-test Questions 


If youre going to take part in a 
round-table discussion, what should 
you do in advance to prepare for the 
discussion? What are some rules to re 
member which will help you during the 
discussion? What are the duties of the 
chairman? What statements are made 
to prove that teen-agers are not serous 
and mentally mature? What statements 
are made to prove that teen-agers are 
mature persons? Are any of the state 
ments just opinions aml not 
facts? Explain your answer. What is 


your opinion on the subject? Why? 


proven 


Student Activities 


l. Organize a round-table discussion 
tor a class, club, or an assembly pro 
gram. If you like, use the same question. 

2. Make a list of school and com 
munity projects which young people in 
your community have helped with. 
Make another list of activities which 
could be tackled by 
safety-patrol 


teen-agers. (A 
program in the 
area, a survey of jobs available in of 
fices and 


sche nf | 


factories for young people 
just out of high school, etc.) 

3. Using the radio section of you 
local papers, make a list of radio pro- 
grams which feature round-table dis- 
cussions (Round-table of the Air, spon 
sored by the University of Chicago. 
etc.). Post the list on your classroom 
bulletin board. 

1. Make a list of questions suitable 
tor round-table (Suitable 
questions are to be found in some of 


the Boy dates Girl articles.) 


discussion 


Dear Joe (p. 7) 


Jane discusses the proble m of wear 
ing suitable clothes to school. 
Aim 

To encourage students to wear plain, 
comfortable, sensible clothing; to keep 
their clothing clean and in re pall 


Check-test Questions 

What Loran¢ 
make of girls’ school clothing? What 
does Jane say about boys’ clothing? Are 
they justified in their criticisms? Ex 


| 


criticisms does Sid lo 


plain your answer. What does Sid wea 
to school? What kind of clothing do vou 
imagine Jane wears? 


Student Activities 
Invite a salesman and a saleswoman 


trom a neighborhood department or 
clothing store to discuss clothing trends 
for young men and women. Request 
the speakers to bring samples of some of 


the latest styles. Ask them what they'd 


consider to be a suitable wardrobe fo: 
a student. 

Make a brief oral or written report on 
What I think is a suitable wardrobe for 
Mie 


Letter Perfect (p. 11) 


Winners are listed for the L. P. con- 
test announced in our September 22 is 
sue and a new letter-writing contest is 
launched. 


Aims 

lo give students practical experience 
in writing social and business letters 
and in addressing envelopes. 


Problems in Living (p. 18) 


Shirley Keegan’s unhappy because 
her parents expect her to do everything 
just as her older sister Karen does. 
What should Dan do when his friends 
want to copy his papers? Emmy Lou 
has trouble keeping on a diet. 


Note to Teachers 


Encourage your students to send in 
their own “Problems in Living.” Ad- 
dress post cards or letters to The Editor, 
Practical English, 7 East 12 Street, New 
York 3 


Railroad Feature (p. 26) 


his six-page feature is a firsthand 
account of a student group’s trip on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from 
Newport News, Va., to Detroit, Mich. 
The teen-agers learn about 
background and 


America’s 
America’s 
industries. The section on railroad jobs 


historical 


is especially valuable for career clubs 
vocatiorfal classes. For refer 
ences see the Teacher Edition of the 
Oct. 13 issue, page 47-T. 


ind for 


Aims 

To spotlight the major role railways 
play in our transportation system; to in 
terest students in railroad careers; to 
show how much can be learned about 
American history and industry by tak 
ing a well-planned rail trip. 


Check-test Questions 


1. On the trip 

What method is used to remove coal 
from gondolas to the ships? What other 
American goods are brought by freight 
car for foreign shipment? What products 
from abroad are loaded onto the freight 
cars for American use? What historic 
places did the boys visit in Charlottes 
ville? What is the new streamliner 
coach like? Why are train engines re- 
built periodically? Where do many of 
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COMING—NEXT THREE ISSUES 
November 10, 1948 


Major article: Writing a skit for presentation at a “Book Fair’; 
tor organizing a “Book Fair.” 

“How to—” Series No. 8: Use the dictionary. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 8: Sound technicians 

Letter Pertect: Letters of information. 


also a plan 


teading Series: Rapid reading, quizzes. 

Dear Joe—from Jerry: Groaners and complainers. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Mid-semester quizzes on grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, usage, and vocabulary (based on material covered). 


November 17, 1948 
Major article: Writing book reports. 
“How to—” Series No. 9: Quiz on library unit. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 9: The movie cameraman. 
Letter Perfect: Answering letters of information. 
Reading Series: Skimming; quizzes 
Dear Joe trom Julie; Respect for school property. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation, crossword puzzle. 


December 1, 1948 


Major article: Introductions and social conversation. 

“How to ’ Series: Tell a story or anecdote. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 10: Music for the movie. 

Letter Pertect: Letters of order 

Reading Series: Studying; quizzes. 

Dear Joe from Jane: Making friends. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, pronunciation, ete. 











? 


the coal trains leaving Russell, Ky., go? lecting railway timetables, plan a class 
What happens to the coal when it display of these tables. Explain how to 


arrives at Presque Isle, Ohio? Describe — use a timetable. Plan trips by rail to 
car production at Ford’s River Rouge neighboring cities, using the tables as 
plant. guide. 

2. On railroad careers; What are the 5. Students with art ability draw pic 


beginning workers in the on-the-job — tures of early train models. 
training course at Huntington, W. Va., 


: ' 6. Make a scrapbook or a bulletin- 
studying to become? Describe the test 


board display of latest-style engines, 
coaches, and freight cars. (Use maga- 
zine pictures. ) 


apprentices must pass before they can 
enroll in the course. What questions are 


asked an applicant for apprenticeship i 2 ; 
DI PI | 7. Interview an old railroader. Ask 


him to explain what the various whis- 
tle and hand signals mean. Report to 


training? What pay does an apprentice 
receive? What does he study? What are 
the age requirements for applicants? 


s ee the class. 
What other beginning jobs are there for phe <@ 


8. Visit vour local ticket agent and 
inquire about special sightseeing trips 
for student groups. 


people interested in rail careers? Des 
cribe the work of the engineer. The 


fireman. What jobs do railways have for gg peg ar Ee sie aallail 
9. e ome oO e earl PATO 


stories (Casey Jones, the race between 
Student Activities the horse and Cooper’s locomotive, 
etc.). See references. 


clerical workers? 


1. Visit your nearest freight station 
and yard. Read off the different com 
pany names on freight cars. Discuss 





Answers to ‘Test Your Reading Skill’ 
The Case of the Tick-Tock Murder: 1. 
1-Carraway was planning to visit the acci- 
dent ward, where someone needed thi 
kinds of freight cars. radio-active salt. 2-He killed him by as- 
2. Visit the employment offices of | phyxiation, allowing the gas to escape 
the railways which go through your from the burner; in order to keep the gas 
community. What opening jobs are ™ the room, the windows had to be tight 
shut. 3-He carefully wiped away all his 
fingerprints. 4-Knowing that Dr. Carraway 
had handled the flask, Jeff expected to 
find his fingerprints on it; when he dis- 
: covered that it was empty, and wiped 
trips recount their experiences. clean, he reasoned that the murderer must 
4. Students. making a hobby of col- have drunk from it and then wiped his 


their probable points of origin, routes, 
destinations, the sort of goods they are 
carrying. Study and identify the various 


there for high school graduates? Secure 
enough information about these jobs to 
give a brief report on them. 


Q 


3. Students who’ve taken long train 


prints off. 5-Because the radio-activity of 
the salt lost its effect completely within 
28 hours. 6-By giving out the story that 
Dr. Carraway was merely in a coma, and 
would reveal his attacker’s name when he 
recovered, Jeff hoped to bring back the 
murderer to “finish off the job.” 7-The 
fact that the Geiger counter, when trained 
on Winters, continued to click. 8-He felt 
that atomic scientists were murderers be- 
cause they had made possible the deadly 
atomic bomb. II. 1-F; He prescribed radio- 
active iodine; 2-T. 3-T. 4-F; The test 
showed that Jeff had an excellent chance 
for recovery if he took the proper treat- 
ments 


Your Heart's Out of Order: 1. L-she 
turned off the shower, thinking she’d heard 
the phone; she ran home from the grocery: 
she was impatient for her mother to end 
her call and relinquish the wire, 2-she 
couldn't eat her food; she was too restless 
to read. 3-she was too proud to acc pt her 
mother’s sympathy. 4-was worried that he 
might not call. 


II. 1-b, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-a. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 19-22) 


Watch Your Language: 1-C: 2-W, tact- 
tul (instead of have tact); 3-W. writing 
1-W, seeing (instead of to see): 5-W, to 
do (instead of doing): 6-W. skating (in- 
stead of to skate); 7-W. his skill in catch- 
ing birds (instead of he could catch birds 
very well); 8-W, and (instead of to); 9-W 
to chin (instead of chinning): 10-W, to 
canoe or to go canoeing (instead of canoe- 
mg). 


Are You Spellbound?: 1-W, attacked; 2 
C; 3-W, aerial; 4-C; 5-C; 6-W, chimney: 
7-W, close; 8-C; 9-W. announcer; 10-W 
congratulations; 11-W, commentator; 12- 
W, cranberry; 13-W. escape; 14-W, divide: 
15-C; 16-C; 17-W,. antenna; 18-W. dial: 
19-W, surprise; 20-C. 


What's The Usage?: 1-C; 2-W, sta- 
tionary; 3-W, pour; 4-W, somewhere; 5- 
W, gentleman; 6-W, beside: 7-W, station- 
ery; 8-C; 9-W, helpless; 10-W, _ be- 
sides; 11-W, spill; 12-C; 13-C; 14-C; 15- 
W, ineligible. 

Shop Talk: 1-cowcatcher; 2-track pan; 
3-roundhouse; 4-standard gauge; 5-right- 
of-way; 6-grade; 7-high iron; 8-crossties: 
9-couplers: 10-mailhag catcher. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 22) 
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COVER STORY, p. 3» 
Round-Table Discussion, p. 5 





at makes the wheels go round? 


OU could get the answer that rates an “A” 
from an automotive engineer. 
He’d tell you that it’s ‘‘torque” —the force which 
makes something turn or twist. 


In a car, the engine makes this force and you 


have to transmit it to the wheels —at different . 
rates for different driving conditions. Hence, p< = 
gears and a clutch and a transmission MOE a 
Egle 
were developed. Soe 
For years, General Motors engineers 

have worked their brains overtime on the 
problem of transmitting torque in better ways, 


with less effort by the driver. 


They won their first success by synchronizing gears, For that’s how all-over value is built into GM car 
which made shifting smooth and easy even for begin- Groups of experts study out every fact about a cat 
ners. every inch of material in it. 


After more years, they came up with automatic trans- The result? Look over the traffic on any busy street 
missions providing proper driving ratios between Almost half of the wheels going around will be on GY 
engine and wheels ‘automatically, and without clutch cars. 

pedals. One of these, called Hydramatic Drive, uses 
gears to provide these ratios. The other, Dynaflow 
Drive, accomplishes this result by using oil pressure 
to a turbine. ; 


Talk to the drivers and you’ll hear something that add 
up to this: ““You can’t beat a GM car for downright 
all-round va!ue.”’ 


On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evening 
more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear bh 


T ole : ; 
Now here is just one thing about a car—an easier way 


: ‘ “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPIE 
to get wheels turning — and a whole group of GM men RS 
concentrate on nothing but that. ENEP SF? T 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Now is the 
time when all good citizens are being 
asked to contribute to local Com- 
munity Chest funds, so we asked the 
national organization, Community 
Chests of America, what part high 
school students would take in this 
project. Quick as the flick of a (red) 
feather, we had a cover photograph 
ff two high school students who have 
contributed their services as speak 
ers for the Community Chest of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, Pa. 

They are Beverly Chase, attrac- 
tive 16-year-old junior at West View 
High School and Ted Weissman, a 
student at North Catholic High 
School. Beverly has been studying 
public speaking for three years at 
West View High and the poise she 
shows on the speaker’s platform 
comes in handy in her spare time 
when she models teen-age fashions in 
Pittsburgh department stores. She's 
also an active member of the Na- 
tional Forensic League and a ma- 
jorette in her high school band. 

Ted does double duty for the 
Community Chest. In addition to fill- 
ing numerous speaking engagements, 
he promotes the annual campaign 
through his school paper, of which 
he is the editor. 

a a a 


WHY A RED FEATHER? The official 
emblem of the Community Chests of 
America has an interesting history. 
In ancient China, the “Hagoromo” 
was a robe of state, made of feathers 
dyed red. This robe could be worn 
only by distinguished public servants 
who had done something outstanding 
for the welfare of the community. 

Indian lore reveals that a vermil- 
ion-dyed feather was used as a sym- 
bol of achievement. In order to win 
his place at the Council of Braves, 
each young buck had to prove his 
courage by capturing—with his bare 
hands—a feather from a live eagle. 
The feather was then dyed red, and 
the brave wore it in his scalp lock. 

“It's a feather in your cap” comes 
down to us, too, from a custom 
among early peoples who stuck a 
feather in their headdress or caps 
for each enemy killed. This fact ap- 
pears in the history of Hungary, 
Abyssinia, and the Himalayas, as 
well as the American Indians. 

When we wear our Community 
Chest Red Feather today, in our hat 
or lapel, it signifies the defeat of a 
community enemy, such as disease, 
delinquency, neglect, or injustice. 

The many services (child care, 
family, youth, health, etc.) of the 
Community Chest are well symbol- 


"Do It RIGHT" 


— says J. M. Symes, Pennsylvania Railroad executive 


"D° WHATEVER you set out to do 
right—until you're satisfied with it 
yourself.” That’s the credo that accounts 
for J. M. Symes’ rise from a clerk in 
the freight office of a railroad station 
to one of the big top jobs with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Vice-President in 
Charge of Operations. “A fellow moves 
on by doing a whale of a job where he 
is,” Mr. Symes said in his quiet manner, 
“and that means doing his best. . . 

“It also means playing fair. The old rule—treat your co- 
workers as you'd like to be treated if you were in their boots—is 
No. 1. Participating in sports in high school helped me to learn 
that.” Mr. Symes was varsity shortstop on the Sewickley High 
(near Pittsburgh, Pa.) team and later played semi-professional 
baseball. “Sports often help a fellow realize that playing the game 
fairly, taking setbacks with your chin up, and staying in there 
with all you've got until the finish is the way’ to make good 
anywhere.” . 

“How did you happen to get your first job with the railroad?” 
we asked. 

“I grew up in sight of the railroad tracks. My father was a 
baggage master with the Pennsylvania Railroad in my home 
town of Glen Osborne, near Pittsburgh. I decided in high school 
that I wanted to work for the railroad. 

“When I was graduated, I couldn’t afford to go to college and 
so I got a job. I was a sort of odd-job and roustabout man in the 
auditor's office of the railroad. Four months later there was an 
opening in the trainmaster’s office and I asked to be transferred. 
I had decided that operations was more interesting to me and 
held more opportunities for me than accounting.” 

Mr. Symes explained this move: “In starting a career, it’s up to 
a person to make sure that each job is giving him experience 
for the type of future positions he'd like to have. No one can 
look ahead for you.” When the railroad opened a new office 
in Cleveland, Mr. Symes decided that this meant opportunities 
for young men, so he asked to go to the new office as a statisti- 
cian. Since he was doing a top-notch job where he was, his re- 
quest was quickly granted. 

His next jump was back to Pittsburgh as Freight Movement 
Director. By this time he was one of the promising young men 
in the railroad. In 1927 the General Manager in Chicago offered 
him the position of Chief Clerk. 

After Chicago each advancement moved Mr. Symes up the 
ladder toward his present job. In 1947, thirty years after he had 
started as a clerk, Mr. Symes became Vice President in Charge 
of Operations. He is now in charge of the equipping, mainte- 
nance, and movement of all trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
as well as the maintenance of all tracks, stations, yards, and signal 
systems. 

“But don’t get the impression,” Mr. Symes smiled across his 
desk in the “Pennsy” headquarters in Philadelphia, “that when 
you become a vice-president you sit back with your feet on a 
desk. The way to success is still the same—try to do right what- 
ever you undertake.” 
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Facts on the Air Age 





by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SPEED AND RELIABILITY! ... As airlines in 
North and South America have found, the 
versatile, new Martin 2-0-2 postwar trans- 
port is unexcelled for speed and reliability. 
The 2-0-2’s Mareng (rubber) fuel tanks, re- 
versible propellers and rugged construction 
enhance its dependability. And although 


LG 


as 


LOOK OuT!... Embryo gunners were tak- 
ing their frst crack at air-to-air firing at a 
USAF training base. The tow plane hauled 
a yellow canvas sleeve, and student gunners 
were making excellent scores. An instruc- 
tor walked up to a group of students who 
had just landed: “How'd the shooting go, 
men!’— “Swell,” answered one of the 
gunners, “but why was that plane we 
were shooting at towing that yellow thing?” 


TWELVE MORE MERCATORS have been or- 
dered by the Navy, following extensive 
testing of experimental models built by 
The Glenn L. Martin Company. The 
Mercator is the Navy’s only airplane of 
its type using jet power. Auxiliary instal- 
lation of two Allison J-33 jet engines in the 
same nacelle with conventional 3000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney’s gives the 
added boost of a four-engine job within 
the sleek package of the Mercator’s two- 
engine silhouette. 


SAVING WHEAT BY AIR... A squad of 
seven low-flying airplanes recently saved 
3500 acres of wheat in Idaho from exten- 
sive frost damage. Flying at 10 to 50 feet, 
the planes created a terrific downwash that 
stirred up warm ground air and raised 
temperatures from 28 to 32 degrees— 
licking Jack Frost and saving the crop! 


i 
the 2-0-2 carries a gross weight of nearly 
20 tons at its impressive high speed, it sur- 
passes all other postwar airliners in its 
ability to operate from short runways and 
small fields—with maximum economy, of 
paramount importance today! The 2-0-2 is 
truly America’s top twin-engine airliner. 


FIRST ARMY TRAINER was the Model TT, 
developed by The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany in 1913. Hundreds of pioneer flyers 
earned their wings in this early ship—the 
first to be designed and built especially for 
training purposes. This model served the 
Army well for a number of years, and was 
the latest thing in those days. It shows the 
radical advance in design from the first 
Martin plane, although it was built just 
four years later! 


LOZ 


ass 


FROM RUNWAYS TO HIGHWAYS ... A 
highly efficient wheel brake developed for 
aircraft by The Glenn L. Martin Company 
has been licensed under a Martin patent, 
and the application to automotive use is 
under way. No pistons, linkage or wheel 
cylinders are used. Braking is accomplished 
by a continuous seal-ring which applies 
pressure over the entire brake drum. 
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Are Teen-agers 
Neatterbrained ? 


“We teen-agers have been accused 

of almost everything in the book. 
People say we're immature, frivolous, 
sports-crazy, jive-crazy, movie-crazy, 
boy-girl crazy, and that we haven't a 
serious thought in our heads. Why not 
have our panel discussion on some ques- 
tion like “Can Teen-agers Be Serious?” 
Or “Is the Average Teen-ager Mature 
Enough to Discuss Serious Problems?” 
» Mrs. Oakes looked at the members of 
the committee she’d appointed to plan 
the panel discussion for the junior as- 
sembly program. “Who would take the 
negative side of the question—that 
teen-agers are frivolous and imma- 
ture?” she asked thoughtfully. 

For a moment no one spoke, then 
Lamar Logan spoke up. “We could just 
report what some adults say about us. 
I'll volunteer to be one of the ‘traitors,’” 
he added with a grin. 

“What I want to know,” Mary Ann 
McKee said, “is just how we go about 
planning a round-table discussion. I 
know it’s sort of a ‘gab session’ where 
you sit around a table arfd give your 
opinions on some topic, but I don’t see 
how you'd get anywhere.” 

“Oh, we'll have to organize the dis- 
cussion —” Orin explained — “elect a 
chairman and do some advance plan- 
ning.” 

“That’s right,’ Howard Rex com- 
mented, “and then the chairman sum- 
marizes the discussion during the last 


()" CONROY’S eyes lighted up. 


five minutes of the hour. Why not elect 
Orin chairman? He’s had experience.” 

Everyone agreed, and Orin wrote 
these rules on the blackboard to help 
the group plan a good panel discussion: 

1. Each person should write out all 
the arguments for and against the 
question, in advance, and he should 
form his own opinion so that he can 
express his ideas clearly and simply. 

2. Check the facts, in advance, so 
that all statements are accurate. 

3. Be a good sport; avoid name-call- 
ing and interrupting. (If you challenge 
another speaker, do so impersonally and 
pleasantly. Say, “The previous speaker 
was mistaken on such and such.” Not, 
“Mary didn’t know what she was talk- 
ing about.”) 

4. Everyone should have something 
to contribute to the discussion, but no 
one should “hog” the conversation. 

5. Listen attentively so you won't 
miss any points made and so you won't 
repeat previous speakers’ remarks. This 
will- help you to keep to the point 
under discussion. 

6. The chairman, who never states 
his own views, is responsible for: 

a. Keeping the discussion on the 
subject. 

b. Getting everyone to take part. 

c. Keeping the discussion moving 
ahead, instead of in circles. 

d. Narrowing the discussion down 
to the important points of disagreement 
and steering the group towards agree- 
ment on these important points. 

e. “Summing up” the discussion at a 
halfway point and at the end. 

“We should be careful to get down- 
to-earth examples of the statements we 
make,” Lamar pointed out. “We 
shouldn’t just say that teen-agers are 
mature. We need examples to prove that 
they are grown-up in their attitudes.” 

“That’s right,” Orin agreed. “We 
should talk to other students, to parents, 
employers, and others to get both the 
pro and con arguments. Reading maga- 
zines and books, and listening to some 
radio programs may be helpful. Then 
we can see how we line up on the ques- 
tion.” 

Here’s their discussion, presented in 
radio style: 

ANNOUNCER: The junior class pre- 
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sents a 15-minute discussion program 
through the courtesy of Station WJC. 
The discussion features a group of 
wide-awake juniors who will discuss the 
timely question: “Is the Average Teen- 
ager Mature Enough to Discuss Serious 
Problems?” Here is Orin Conroy, the 
program chairman. 

Orin: Thank you, David Kistler. 
First, let’s have a roll call of the dis- 
tinguished members of the panel. 

Lamar: I'm Lamar Logan. 

Orin: Lamar doubts that the average 
teen-ager has a serious thought in his 
head. 

Mary Ann: I’m Mary Ann McKee. 

Howarp: I’m Howard Rex. 

Orin: Mary Ann and Howard “go 
along” with Lamar. 

Fay: I’m Fay Tuttle. 

Orin: Fay brings us facts and figures 
to prove that the average teen-ager is 
mature enough to discuss serious sub- 
jects. 

Pat: I’m Pat Shanahan. 

Nancy: I’m Nancy Werth. 

Orin: Pat and Nancy are helping Fay 
“carry the ball” for the teen-agers. Now 
for the kickoff, we'll call on Lamar. 
What’s your opinion of the average 
teen-ager, Lamar? 

Lamar: The average teen-ager lacks 
good judgment. He isn’t a mature per- 
son. He’s an idealist who lacks practical 
experience. He’s easily swayed and is 
likely to adopt crackpot ideas—and be- 
come a radical. That’s why teen-agers 
shouldn’t be expected to discuss con- 
troversial issues—like the question of 
world government or of labor’s right to 
strike. The average teen-ager doesn’t 
know enough ‘to talk intelligently on 
such questions. 

Fay: When does a young person 
know enough to speak intelligently on 
such problems? The State of Georgia 
grants its citizens the right to vote when 
they are 18. Can we say that a mature 
person is one who’s lived a certain num- 
ber of years (say 18 or 20) or who has 
grown to be 6 feet tall? If a person is 
considered mature enough to be trusted 
with the right to vote, isn’t he mature 
enough to think about other important 





problems? Can we say that a teen-ager 
of 16 shouldn't consider the problems 
of the United Nations or of European 
recovery until he’s 18? Is a 15-year-old 
incapable of thinking about the problem 
of whether we should have a city-man- 
ager type of government? 

Lamar: There are yardsticks for 
judging whether a person—or a group 
of persons—are serious and mature or 
not. By these yardsticks teen-agers fail 
to pass the tests of maturity. A mature 
person has stick-to-it-iveness. He fin- 
ishes a job that he starts. Does the aver- 
age teen-ager finish anything he’s as- 
signed to do at home—washing win- 
dows, cleaning out the garage? Does he 
stick to his part-time job? Or does he 
quit after a week or two? 

Mary Ann: I agree with you, Lamar. 
Young people aren’t responsible. Their 
attitude seems to be to get out of every- 
thing they can. They show little co- 
operation when it comes to working 
around the home. ; 

Fay: Perhaps some young people 
lack these marks of maturity—stick-to-it- 
iveness, responsibility, and co-operation 
—but so do some adults! I say that most 
teen-agers do show these marks of 
maturity. Look at Leonard Garvin who 
took over his father’s filling station last 
year. When Mr. Garvin died, Len was 
only 17. He’s operated that station for a 
year now and he makes the family’s liv- 
ing. Nor is Len unique. There are plen- 
ty of young people in this town who are 
holding after-school and summer jobs. 
They stick to these jobs, they’re reli- 
able; and they co-operate with fellow 
workers. 

Lamar: But young people don’t 
make up their minds. They follow the 
crowd. Look at the bobby-soxers who 
“swoon” over movie stars! Also, I’ve 
heard that it’s largely young people 
who threw eggs and tomatoes at a 
Presidential candidate. Does that show 
maturity? Moreover, have you noticed 
how intolerant young people can be? 
They think they’re right and their dads 
and mothers are all wrong. 

Pat: The previous speaker is still 
talking about a few teen-agers. Most 









teen-agers aren't that way. My brother 
was in charge of a training group in 
the Army Air Force during World War 
II. He says the Armed Services had 
great respect for these teen-agers’ abil- 
ity to think things out for themselves, 
Our nation isn’t a military nation. One 
reason we won the war, my _brothe: 
says, is because our soldiers demanded 
to know the reason why we were fight- 
ing. The answer convinced them that 
they should do their part. 

Orin: We are discussing, “Is the 
Average Teen-ager Mature Enough to 
Discuss Serious Problems?” Yardsticks 
to measure maturity exist and, by these 
yardsticks, some people don’t measure 
up to the standards for serious, mature 
persons. But many others, like Len 
Garvin, do measure up to these stand- 
ards. 

Lamar: I still believe that young 
people aren’t responsible. Did you 
know that drivers in the 16-to-20-year- 
age group have an accident rate five 
times worse than drivers in the 4(-to- 
45-year age group—figured on the basis 
of miles driven? 

Nancy: There is some truth to the 
charges that are made against us 
Sports, movies, music, dates—al] are 
part of our interests. But we are also in- 
terested in the problems of our com- 
munity, our state, our nation, and the 
world. 

Fay: Yes. Last year, the Current 
Events Club staged a model assembly 
of the U. N. That took a great deal of 
work in preparation; and it showed a 
serious desire to understand the world 
organization. Our high school had 
several representatives at the American 
Legion’s Boys’ State meeting. Recently 
we had a Presidential campaign and 
an election day. Such projects show 
that students can be mature and serious 
if the work given them is challenging. 
We have few frivolous teen-agers here 
at Taft H. S. We are serious young men 
and women who work to cut traffic 
accidents around school, who run the 
school’s experimental gardens, and the 
cafeteria. We're better informed than is 
the general public on controversial is- 
sues. We regularly read classroom 
magazines, the newspapers, etc. 

Onin: I’m sorry to interrupt, but we 
have only a few minutes left. We've 
arrived at several conclusions: (1) Most 
teen-agers can be serious — especiall) 
when they're working at something they 
believe to be worthwhile; (2) 
agers also enjoy some of the lighter 
things in life—sports, etc. Those who be- 
lieve that young people aren’t mature 
and serious insist that youth doesn't 
measure up to the standards set by the 
marks of maturity. Some teen-agers 
aren’t mature, it’s true; but many lead 
lives which show them to be mature 
persons. 
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You've always said that when 

it comes to wearing comfortable 
clothes, girls are more sensible than 
fellows, but I’ve forgotten some of 
the points you made—and I'm hav- 
ing a big argument with Sid 
Lorando! 

Sid says that girls are just the 
goats of fashion—willing to wear 
anything that (I quote) “some fash- 
ion artist designs in Paris. Just 
look at the way Sally de Vore clack- 
ety-clacks down the halls in those 
heelless shoes of hers!” Sid ex- 
claimed. “Or the way Martha, Katy, 
and Babs scheme to be “look-alikes” 

—long hair, long skirts, and ballet 
shoes. Why you expect a drum to 
beat any moment and see them go 
into the DAWNCE. I thought this 
was a democracy where you tried 
to be yourself—not a carbon copy.” 

I pointed out that these were just the extreme 
cases and that most girls do dress sensibly and 
comfortably for school. 

“What about the girls who load themselves 
down with charm bracelets and all that costume 
jewelry? Usually they reek of cheap perfume,” Sid 
retorted. “Why, when I go into stfidy hall some 
days, I think I’m in Madame Olga’s school for 
fortune tellers!” 

Now I'll admit that Sid dresses sensibly. He 
wears clean, pressed slacks, a contrasting sports 
coat or lightweight sweater, a clean shirt, and a 
striped tie. Also, he keeps his shoes polished. But 
Sid’s an exception. 

What about the fellows who wear dirty sweat- 
shirts to class—or those heavy, knit sweaters with 
football letters? No wonder some boys nearly 
fall asleep in the steamheated classrooms—or that 
they always have colds. What about boys like 
Jake Gromick whose cords are so dirty they'd 
almost stand up by themselves? His old saddle- 
shoes have never even had a “lick and a promise.” 
Nor would I say that fellows’ moccasins or loafers 
are a good choice. They're certainly bad for 
arches. Also they stretch so that you can’t keep 
them on your feet. Talk about the girls’ clackety- 
clacks—how about the boys’ floppity-flops? 

Then there’s the “Stew” Nelson set who think 


I: WRITING to you for help. 








it’s “the thing” to come to school with their 
shirttails hanging out. 

“I admit that’s a bit juvenile,” Sid laughed, 
“but what about girls who wear fancy lace petti- 
coats that hang an inch or two below their dresses? 

“Girls are just faddists,” he persisted. “If it’s 
the style to look like beanstalks, they rush to do it. 
If it’s fashionable to look like hourglasses, they 
jump to do that!” 

I certainly think most fellows are too conven- 
tional. Why, the Eisenhower jacket’s the first 
thing in years to modify the suit styles! And you 
know how little’s been done to make men’s hats 
attractive or comfortable. Certainly wearing a 
coon’s tail or a row of campaign buttons in your 
bonnet doesn’t do much to dress up a man’s head- 
gear. 

Please write soon and tell me about some of the 
ideas you have on the subject. I’m not going to 
let Sid “best” me—even in a friendly argument. 


Yours sincerely, 








In Other 


“aN OTHER words,” rumbles the lec- 
| turer, “we might plausibly explain 

this ostensible phenomenon iv 
terms of the tenacity—the veritable fa- 
naticism—of .. .” 

“Help, help!” you cry inwardly. 
“Why did he have to use those words 
for an explanation? Now I'm twice as 
confused.” 

Come now, aren't you being unrea- 
sonable? You’re demanding that the 
lecturer—and everyone else—use only 
words which you know, It’s quite un- 
likely that you could ever get the world 
organized that way. Fortunately, 
there’s a simpler solution: You can 
learn the words which other people 
know. 

You'll need only one tool for learn- 
ing those “other words”—a dictionary. 
Which one will you choose? You might 
try this experiment! Suppose you've 
just run across a new word—obelisk, 
for instance; what will each type of 
dictionary tell you about it? 

A tiny vest-pocket dictionary will 
probably be of little use, for it lists only 
the commonest words, und this is a 
rather unusual one. Even the words 
which do appear are defined only with 
synonyms, not with explanations. 

You may have better luck with a 
slightly larger, pocket-size book. Here 
you'll probably find the word with its 
pronunciation and a brief definition. 

Next, you'll check an abridged 
(condensed) desk-size dictionary. It 
will give you the pronunciation and the 
derivation (origin) of obelisk, along 
with three different meanings for it. 

If you go on to check the huge 
unabridged (complete) dictionary 
youll find the complete story on 
obelisk: pronunciation, derivation, a 
history of the word, a picture of an 
obelisk, etc. 

For everyday reference jobs—home- 
work assignments, library work, etc.— 
your best bet is the convenient, abridged 
volume. Since you'll be working with 
that one most often, let’s take a careful 
look at it. We'll look into the most 
popular dictionary in this class, Web- 
ster’s Collegiate. 


Sharpen Your Tool 


Now that you've chosen your tool, 
how do you use it? Let’s say you're 
working on veéritable, one of the rum- 
bling lecturer's “other words.” 

First you use the thumb index—the 
notches indicating the page where each 
letter of the alphabet begins. Using the 
“Vv” notch to open to that section of the 
book, you watch the guide words as you 
turn the pages back to veritable. 


Words... 


Ah, there it is, followed by its 
phonetic spelling in parentheses. This 
second spelling of the word is deco- 
rated with small dots and dashes. These 
are called diacritical marks, They tell * 
you the exact pronunciation to be given 
to each vowel in the word. The marks 
are explained in the key at the bottom 
of each page. Notice how the word is 
divided into syllables. The accented 
syllable is followed by a small slanting 
mark, and the other syllables are sepa- 
rated by small dots. (In words with 
two accented syllables, the secondary 
accent mark will appear in lighter 
type.) Often you'll find :everal pro- 
nunciations for the same word. Each 
one is acceptable but the first is pre- 
ferred. 

Right after the phonetic spelling, 
you'll notice adj. That, of course, stands 
for “adjective,” the part of speech. The 
next notation is enclosed in brackets: 
[F. véritable]. This tells you that our 
word veritable derives from a similar 
French word. 

Now that the dictionary has given 
you a good background on the word, it 
finally goes on with a definition. And 
after the definition, it lists two related 
words: veritableness, n., and veritably, 
adv. 

There’s a mine of information in‘ the 
entry for that one word, isn’t there? 


Digging Deeper 


Going on to check phenomenon, 
you'll learn even more about the dic- 
tionary. After the n., which identifies 
the word as a noun, you'll find: pl.— 
ENA. This tells you that the plural of the 


word is phenomena. You'll find a nota- 
tion like this for every noun that has an 
irregular plural form, and for each verb 
with irregular principal parts. 

You'll also find five different defini. 
tions for phenomenon. Notice that the 
first one is preceded by the label 
Philos. This means that this definition 
holds good when the word is used in its 
philosophical sense. You'll often find 
other labels, such as Chem., Med., Lit. 
and Econ. If you don’t understand these 
—or any  other—abbreviations, you 
should check the abbreviation key in the 
front of the book. 

When you look up fanaticism, you'll 
find that the definition is adequate but 
quite brief. If you glance up the col- 
umn, though, you'll notice that there’s 
also an entry for fanatic, the root word 
on which fanaticism is built. Following 
the definition, you see this note: Syn 
See ENTHUSIAST. This is a cross refer- 
ence which suggests a quick look at 
enthusiast. 

Under enthusiast, you find not only 
synonyms, but also a careful explanation 
of the difference between the various 
words, You'll also find that the diction- 
ary often gives antonyms (opposites) 
of words. 

Let’s hark back to fanaticism for just 
a moment. If you read the definition 
carefully, you noticed a word which 
might have been unfamiliar to you: 
zeal. If you're not positive of its mean- 
ing, you're honor-bound to look it up 
before you close the dictionary. Other- 
wise you'd be playing the same nasty 
trick on yourself which the lecturer 
played when he launched an explana- 
tion in “other words” which didn't 
make sense to you! 


Next week: More about the dictionary 
and other “word books.” 


This Week 





wom an (woom an), n. 
pl. women (wim en) 
An adult female person. 
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THE DIRECTOR... 


BOSS OF THE FILMS 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher 


“s THINK we can get on this set,” said 
my Public Relations Department 
guide, “but we'll have to be very, 

ry quiet because Mr. Reis is working 
with children. When he works with 


Feeling somewhat like a _burglar’s 
assistant, I followed the P. R. man to 
ound stage 14. This building and all 
ther sound stages look like run-down 
wller skating rinks. We came to a door 
as massive as those that guard butchers’ 
refrigerators—and it was edged with 
felt, Cautiously the P. R. man pushed 
lown a castle-size handle and the door 
swung open silently, From the brilliant 
wnlight we entered a gloomy, half-lit 

We tiptoed past a row of dressing- 
om cubicles, abandoned flood lights, 
ind pieces of walls. At last we came to 
what seemed an impassable- “jungle”: 
tangled vines of cables, forests of flood 
tands, stumps of sets. Easing through, 
liscovered the silent ring of people 
that surround every motion picture set: 
make-up artists, mothers, reporters, rela- 
tives, electricians, engineers, and others 

f origin and unknown. 
Their eves and ours turned toward the 
uly brightly-lighted spot in this whole 
vast, dim warehouse. 


occupation 


is a scene for Take Three 


whispered the P. R. man. 


Tenses® ,” 
It took me a little time to discover 
lirector Irving Reis, although we had 
worked together in radio some years 
go when he was a CBS director. Flood 
lights on high catwalks, suspended like 
rcus trapezes from the ceiling, poured 


Ley 


watts on the set. We saw a formal 
lining room of an English country 
house. (Or, I should say, three sides of a 
lining room, “zombies” 
watched the action through the missing 
fourth wall of the set.) 

We saw four children dining at a 
table set with exquisite china and shin- 
ing silver; a boy of about 10 on one side 
of the table, a girl of 13 or 14 presiding 
imperiously, a boy of 12 across from 
her, and, nearest us, a frail and fragile 
blonde child. She was the plainly- 
dressed “poor relation,” looking very 
tiny in the big, oritate, plush-covered 
chair, 

Practically pasted against the far 
comer of the dining room sat the bulky 
Camera and its crew. The lens, at tea 
——. 


*Since retitled Enchantment. 


because we 


cup level, aimed its cold glass eye at 
the frail blonde child. 

Then I finally saw Irving Reis. At 
least, I saw his head, between a teacup 
and the lens. Crouched on the floor he 
talked to the tiny little girl in the most 
friendly, gentle way: 

“You have just been brought to this 
house. You have never been in such a 
grand house before. You have been very 
poor. You are a little overcome. Keep 
your eyes down on your plate while 
Selina talks to you. She doesn’t like you. 
You sense*that and you are very lonely, 
very sad. Do you understand?” 

The little girl nodded “Yes.” 

“All right, let’s try it,” said Mr. Reis. 

The four children “tried it.” They ran 
through their lines and action three 
times. Mr, Reis asked the older girl not 
to pour the tea until she spoke a certain 
word —the climax word of her lines. 
He squeezed himself back of the camera 
and looked at the scene through the 
viewer. Then he gave the signal. 

Like a thunderclap in the silence, an 
order echoed through the sound stage 
building — “Close the doors!” Workmen 
closed two “barn” doors that admit air. 
“Everybody QUIET!” The cameras 
“rolled.” Thirty seconds had been added 
to a new Hollywood feature film. 


A Day’s Work 


Director Reis had arrived at the 
sound stage at eight o'clock that morn- 
ing. After lunch I saw him direct an- 
other in the library—on the 
other side of the set. Usually he and the 
whole crew and company work until six 
o'clock. At night he looks at the “rushes” 
from the previous day’s shooting. 

“Rushes” are trial film prints. The 
director looks at one to five or more 
shots of the same scene. He selects the 
best. If none’ satisfies him, he orders a 


scene — 


re-shooting of the scene. During one 
day of work the director, the actors, and 
the technicians normally complete 
enough finished film to fill three minutes 
on your theatre screen. This pace keeps 
up for six weeks to two months. Then 
Irving Reis will take a much-needed 
vacation. 

Of course the director’s work begins 
long before the first camera “rolls.” It 
generally begins when the producer 
receives a more or less final draft of the 
script. The director shares in the cast- 
ing. He confers with the art director, 


“You are very lonely, very sad. Do 
you understand?” Director Irving 
Reis coaches Gigi Perreau in the 
forthcoming film, Enchantment. 


the writer, the costume director, and the 
cameraman. He and the cameraman 
study the miniature set models. To- 
they plan action and camera 
angles. Producer and director work out 
a shooting, schedule to keep within the 
budget. 

With casting completed, the director 
calls the actors together. They read 
through the script. They discuss inter- 
pretations of character. They plan the 
action required; the mood to be striven 
for; the climaxes. 


gether, 


Coach of the Team 


Have you noticed in the screen credits 
—as they flash before your eyes — that 
the final name is always that of the 
director? Thus does Hollywood pay 
tribute to the most important member 
of the team that makes a picture. 

It was not always so. In the early 
days the told the actors 
what to do. He set up his camera in a 
fixed position and the actors walked 
into and out of the picture much as 
they do on the stage. David Wark 
Griffith (Birth of a Nation) changed 
that. He made the director what he is 
today, the boss, the coach, the master 
mind of film making. 

What a producer expects from a 
director depends on the kind of picture 
he is producing. For a low-budget pic- 
ture the producer hires the “foreman” 
type. He hands him a script two weeks 
before shooting begins and expects the 
director to drive the actors and crew 
along the fast treadmill of a ten-to- 
twenty-day shooting schedule. These 
are the plot pictures in which acting 
is largely physical or accidental. 

From more skilled members of Holly- 


Cameraman 





The dinner-table scene which Mr. Boutwell witnessed ‘on the set” in Holly- 
wood. Little Lark, played by Gigi Perreau (left) listens in silence while the 
young Danes discuss her future as an orphan adopted by their father. 


wood’s roster of 370 or more directors, 
the producer expects more. He expects 
them to invent “stage business” that will 
imprint some fresh angle on the stand- 
ardized, run-of-the-mill picture: the 
gangster battle, the murder mystery, 
the boy-meets-girl romance, or the musi- 
cal, 

Lastly, there is the small group of 
directors who can write their own ticket; 
men who by the success of their work 
at the box office can dictate their own 
terms. These include John Ford, Frank 
Capra, Alfred Hitchcock, Leo McCarey, 
William Wyler, Howard Hawks, Wil- 
liam Dieterle, George Cukor, and others. 
Some of them, to secure free rein to 
make motion pictures to their heart’s 
desire, form their own independent 
companies. 

What are the terms of these top di- 
rectors? First, that they shall be allowed 
to direct stoties they like and believe in. 
Second, control of casting so they can 
refuse to cast Gloria Garrison, aged 45, 
as a college freshman just because 
Gloria has a seven-year contract and no 
work at the moment beyond sunbathing 
at Palm Springs. Third, the right to 
imprint on the picture their personal 
style or slant on life—call it what you 
will. 


Touch of the Hand 


If style is the shadow of a man, then 
the films from these directors reveal 
these men as Hemingway’s writing re- 
veals Hemingway; as the music of 
Beethoven and Gershwin revealed their 
minds and worlds. Frank Capra gives 


us “shy guys” up against odds of a 
tough and stand-pat world; quiet but 
determined heroes who fight through 
to an ill-defined Utopia. Is that shy guy 
Capra himself, an immigrant, who came 
up the hard way? From Leo McCarey 
you can expect the warmth and wit that 
goes with a name like McCarey. With 
rare touches of humor George Seaton 
(Miracle on 34th Street, Apartment for 
Peggy) preaches democracy and whole- 
some living. Preston Sturges is a court 
jester exposing our foibles with wry 
jokes. 

If the director is the top man, can we 
then know the good films by knowing 
the good directors? Well, ves and no. 
Directors, like baseball players, rarely 
bat 1,000 per cent. 

High up in the Hollywood league 


rank directors who have won two or 
more “Oscars,” those annual industry 
awards for excellence. Only John Ford 
has won three. William Wyler, Leo 
McCarey, and Frank Capra have each 
won two. 

As a result of a close personal stud) 
of the work of one hundred |eadin, 
directors, I would add to th 
four the following men whose jar 
on credits almost certainly guarante: 
high quality: Lewis Milestone, Clarence 
Brown, George Cukor, William Dicterle 
Victor Fleming, Henry Hathaway 
Henry King, Alfred Hitchcock, \fervyn 
LeRoy, Anatole Litvak, Zoltan Korda. 
and William A. Wellman. 

These are the older, established di- 
rectors — the skilled craftsmen. Among 
the most promising “new faces” ar 
John Huston, Irving Revs, 
Seaton, Edward Dymtryk, Garson 
Kanin, Elia Kazan, H. C. Potter, Bill 
Wilder, and Fred Zinnemann. 

How does one become a director? 
Many started as film editors. Others 
cut their teeth on shorts and westerns 
Some, like Seaton and Nichols, wer 
writers. It would seem that one of the 
best ways is*to be born abroad. Of 10] 
leading Hollywood directors, 31 were 
born overseas. To find the reason one 
must take a world view of motion pic- 
ture making. In Hollywood film making 
is an industry; abroad it is an art. In 
France, Germany, Russia, and Sweden 
the government has fostered schools of 
cinema art. Since the days of Griffith 
almost all experimentation in the art of 
film making has taken place abroad. 
I have said nothing in this article about 
Laurence Olivier and other famous 
European directors. Hollywood _ has 
lured many of the best to our shores, 
but the wise motion picture fan will not 
want to miss the best of the films now 
coming to us from directors abroad 


Ce OTge 


This is the eighth in a series of articles 
on “How to Judge Movies.” Next Week: 





f 


Sciences. 
FILM 


Gentleman’s Agreement 
Best Years of Our Lives 

The Lost Weekend 

Going My Way 
Casablanca 

Mrs. Miniver 

How Green Was My Valley 
The Grapes of Wrath 
Gone with the Wind 





Oscar-winning Directors 


Each year the rank and file of Hollywood votes “Oscar” awards for the 
best film work of the year. Here are the directors who in recent years won 
the awards presented by the American Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 


Sound Technicians. 


DIRECTOR 


Elia Kazan 
William Wyler 
Billy Wilder 
Leo McCarey 
Michael Curtiz 
William Wyler 
John Ford 
John Ford 
Victor Fleming 


YEAR 


1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
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OMPETITION is keen this year for 
( those $1 prizes in our “Letter Per- 
fect” contests. Well-written letters 
youred into our office for the contest 
announced in our September 22 issue. 

Vinola Mason of Jefferson H. S., 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, receives first 
prize of $1 for her social (friendly) 
letter, Ben Maeser, St. Francis Borgia 
H. S., Washington, Missouri, receives 
honorable mention. 

Marilyn Volbach, Jones Commercial 
H. S., Chicago, Illinois, receives first 
prize of $1 for her letter of order. Bar- 
bara Goetz, New Castle (Pa.) Senior 
H. S., wins honorable mention. 

Here is Vinola Mason’s prize-winning 
friendly letter: 


83 Acacia Court 
Kent Hills, California 
September 11, 1948 


Dear Linda, 

We have a football game coming up 
next Friday night, September 15. We will 
be playing one of our hardest games—with 
Oak Grove Central. I surely do wish you 
ould be here to lead the cheering as you 
lid last year. We have a good team this 
year. Don, Jimmy, Bob, and Sonny are 
playing first string. 

I found an after-school job down at 
Pop’s Restaurant. First, I was a soda jerk; 
now I’m a waiter. I am saving up for a 
ar. When I get the down payment, Dad 
is going to help me. Maybe I will have it 
the next time I see you. 

In school we have more home assign- 
ments than we did last year. I am taking 
English, history, math, and biology. We 
have Miss Pebble for English. She is tak- 
ng Mrs. Cory’s place. My favorite subject 
is English because Miss Pebble is so nice. 
She is interested in all of us and wants to 
work with the group. The first day she 
gave each of us a letter telling about her 
hobbies and interests. 


. Jefferson Machamer, Cartoons-of-the-Month 
‘May | have tomorrow off? My horo- 
‘ope says it’s a bad day for me to 
undertake any business ventures.” 











Speaking of hobbies, I joined the Hobby 
Club the other day. We have lots of fun. 
I am working on a stamp collection and 
on collecting post cards. 

I had better get down to Pop’s on the 
double or I will never earn that car! 


Your friend, 


Buck 


Marilyn Volbach wrote this greatly 
improved version of our contest letter 
of order: 

1014 Jefferson Avenue, N. W. 
Oiltown, Pennsylvania 
September 22, 1948 


The Write-Right Pencil Co. 
Department 4-22R 

912 Commerce Row 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me one black Everwrite 
Business model pencil with a silver clip, 
similar to the one you advertised in this 
month’s American magazine. 

I am enclosing a money order for $1.98 
to cover the cost. 

Yours truly, 


Marilyn Volbach 


Near Winners 


Many of you write letters almost as 
good as those above, but your entries 
landed in the “Near Winners Folder.” 
Why? Several of you forgot the colon 
after the salutation Gentlemen. Some 
forgot that important comma after the 
complimentary close Yours Truly. 

A few of you unduly crowded your 
heading into the upper right corner, or 
you forgot to leave any right-hand mar- 
gin for your letter. Some used ink not 
suitable for a business or even a friendly 
letter—“shocking pink,” jade green, 
lavender, or brown. Others used such 
wornout phrases as Thanking you in ad- 
vance, Just a few lines to let you know, 
etc. One good letter was eliminated 
from the prize winners because. the 
author misspelled the abbreviation for 
advertisement (ad). Another letter was 
written in pencil. 

Note that Marilyn says in her letter 
of order that she’s sending a money 
order for $1.98 to cover the cost. A 
money order or a postal note is a good 
idea. It would be unwise to send $1.98 
in stamps. Nor should you try to send 
$1.98 in coins. 


New Contest 
Now let’s have some “horrible ex- 
amples” to launch the new “Letter 
Perfect” contest. Here are two poorly- 
written letters. One is intended to be 
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a note of congratulation (see October 
27 issue) and the other is a business 
letter (see September 29, October 6 
and 13 issues). 

You may enter the contest by re- 
writing both of these two 
letters. A prize of $1 will be sent to 
the writer of the best letter (with the 
best addressed envelope) in each of the 
two classifications. 


either or 


Write vour name, 
address, school, and the name of your 
teacher on the reverse side of each 
letter you submit. Mail your letters 
not later than November 17 to Letter 
Perfect Editor, Practical English, 7 
East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Don’t let poor punctuation, English 
usage, or incorrect spelling eliminate 
you from being one of the lucky 
winners. Remember, that these 
letters may need additions or subtrac- 
tions, as well as corrections in grammar, 
usage, and punctuation. Work out your 
own letter; don’t settle for slightly im- 
proved copies of these “horrible ex- 
amples.” 


too, 


Buena Vista Hotel 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
November 17, 1948 


Dear Marcella, 


I’m just thrilled through and through. 
Mother and I are here for the week-end 
so that Mother can take the mineral water. 
Glancing casually at the Dallas News to- 
night the headlines about you jumped out 
at me. Just imagine! So you have won the 
pecan pie baking contest and are receiving 
a free trip to New Orleans. I envy you, 
darling! Have fun. 

Your 


Leone 


214 Everglades Ave. 
Clewiston, Florida 
Nov 17 

Publicity Dept. 

National Association of Manufacturers 

14 West 49th Street 

New York 20, New York 


Dear Sirs 


We have a live wire Career Club here 
at Ponce de Leon High School. Study all 
kinds of jobs, learn to write a letter of ap- 
plication, act at a interview and other 
things important to know. I am president. 
Now what we need is phamphlets on such 
subjects. We hear that you have one free 
called Your Future Is What You Make It. 
Kindly send one for each member of the 


Club. 
Gratefully 
Rodney Percy 


Location 


Father: “Why were you kept after 
school?” 
Mike: “TI 


Azores were.” 


didn’t know where the 
Father: “In the future, just remem- 


ber where you put things.” 
The Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest 





Learn To Think... STRAIGHT 


“IPXYAVE was supposed to meet me 


here fifteen minutes ago,” Jane 
told Jim. “I’m running the Date Bureau 
for the school carnival. I’m meeting 
Dave to give him the name of the blind 
date the bureau hopes he'll take to the 
carnival. Don’t you think it would be 
fun if the Date Bureau fixed everyone 
in school up with a surprise date for 
the carnival?” 

Jim shook his head. “I’m not sure I 
agree with you. Surprise dates scare 
me.” 

Jane looked at her watch. “Dave's 
probably forgotten about meeting me.” 

“Huh,” Jim snorted. “I know Dave. 
He’s leery of being saddled with a ‘sur- 
prise’ date.” 

“We don’t seem to agree on much 
today,” Jane kidded Jim. 

“We don’t have to agree on 
opinions of blind dates,” said Jim, “but 
if we have different explanations of 
why Dave isn’t here, we can’t both be 
right. Since we both guessed, we're 
probably both wrong!” 

Of course, that isn’t a serious conver- 
sation, nor too serious a question — the 
reason for Dave’s lateness; but it points 
- up how often we try to explain the 
meaning of something and how often 
our explanations haven't the facts to 
back them. On more serious matters 
the explanation, or interpretation, of 
what a fact means is very important. 

Jim was aware of the difference be- 
tween interpretation, opinion, and fact. 


our 


Suppose you say, “He’s late.” That's 
a fact. It can—or could—be proved 
whether it is likely to be true. 

If you say, “He’s late because he 
didn’t want to take a blind date,” that’s 
an interpretation (or explanation) of 
what his lateness means. Interpretation 
should be based on other facts you 
know about the matter. You can tell 
that it might be difficult to prove an 
explanation. We usually accept the in- 
terpretation which is backed by the 
most facts and the soundest reasoning. 

If you say, “His lateness is excus- 
able,” that’s an opinion. An opinion 
should also be based on facts; but there 
can be many opinions about some- 
thing. There can be only one complete 
and correct explanation of it. 

Authors of magazine articles and his- 
tory books, newspaper and radio com- 
mentators, your parents and friends ex- 
plain meanings every day. Two differ- 
ent interpretations can make the same 
fact look as if it were two opposite 
facts. Here’s an example. 

Do you know that when you land 


a job in the U.S. today you will prob- 
ably work five days a week and no 
more than eight hours a day? Not so 
long ago, however, the majority of 
workers i the U.S. stuck to their jobs 
six or seven days a week and often for 
9 or 10 hours a day. There were many 
causes for the movement to cut working 
hours and also to increase wages. Unions 
were gaining in strength and were aided 
by churches and _ social-minded citi- 
zens. Today most workers in the U.S. 
have a shorter working week, and at 
the same time, higher wages than the 
majority of workers in most other coun- 
tries. This is one of the reasons many 
people say the U. S. standard of living 
is the highest in the world. 

(The facts in this paragraph are gen- 
erally recognized, but can be checked. ) 

Now here’s a different interpretation. 
It is written by a foreign correspondent 
of the New York World Telegram in 
a published letter to his editors: 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY. 


Dear Boss: 

As you know I’ve spent the last few 
weeks in the independent people’s democ- 
racy of Yugoslavia. Just as I was packing 
to leave Belgrade, something pretty serious 
came up. I ran across an article entitled 
“How Workers Live in America,” in the 
current issue of the magazine, New Times, 
which is published by the newspaper Trud 
in Moscow. 

Boss, at last I’ve found you out. This 
article explains why we ordinary workers 
got the 40-hour week in America. It says 








>_> Ome Were 


there’s so much unemployment that the 
only way you employers could spread jobs 
around was by cutting the work week to 
40 hours. 

It says that the 40-hour week law would 
appear at first sight to be a gain for the 
working class, but actually it merely legit- 
imized the partial unemployment that is 
the scourge of the great mass of workers 

Here I've been partially unemployed for 
years and didn’t know it. I admit I used 
to enjoy my five-day week, but that was 
before I found out today it was only a 
capitalistic trick against us workers 

The article“ also says “The horribl 
specter of mass unemployment, of growing 
poverty and hunger looms before al! the 
workers of the United States.” Gosh, boss, 
I didn’t know it was as bad as that. You 
want me to send you a CARE package? 

It’s a pretty simple problem to tell 
whether you feel his interpretation is 
justified. The explanation in the maga- 
zine, New Times, cites facts — but the 
facts it cites are untrue. 

According*to New Times, employers 
were primarily responsible for shorten- 
ing the work week in the U.S. Accord- 
ing to the facts available to you, who 
led the movement? 

New Times states that the 40-hour 
week is partial unemployment. This 
would mean that the wages were less 
than for the old longer week. This, of 
course, is not the case. 

To tell the difference between inter- 
pretation and facts takes an alert think- 
er. Ask: (1) Is the explanation based 
on facts? (2) Are the facts correct? 
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Doris Matthews in Saturday Review of Literature 


“The Full-Employment Bill robs us of our God-given right not to work!” 
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The Case of the 


ANNOUNCER: “The Case of the Tick- 
Tock Murder’—the, second in a series 
{ four programs entitled “The Atom 
and You,” presented by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and designed to 
inform you about the atomic age in 
programs of entertainment and drama. 

Music: Ominous 

Narrator: On a small island in 
Chesapeake Bay, stands a cluster of 
dark massive buildings. Despite its fore- 
ding appearance, San Sebastian is no 
ortress Or ancient prison ... it is a 
modern research hospital devoted to 
exploring the unknown potentialities of 
atomic medicine, People come to San 
Sebastian Hospital in search of treat- 
ment and cure . . . Jeff Campbell, too, 
came searching for these things, but he 
found—murder! 

Music: Up and harshly out 

Jerr: Don’t be tender with me, Dr. 
Carraway. I’ve been a Special Agent 
for Uncle Sam for years. I’m supposed 
to be tough. . . . Let’s have it. 

Carraway> The diagnosis is correct, 
Jeff. There’s no question about it. 

Jerr: (Slowly) Cancer? 

Carraway: I'm sorry, Jeff— 

Jerr: Can’t you operate? 

Carraway: Well, yes and no. You 
have a cancer of the thyroid, and the 
body can do without the thyroid gland. 
But there’s a complication. One of those 
little cancer cells from your throat broke 
loose, floated through your bloodstream, 
and set up a new cancer colony in the 

Reprinted by permission of Sherman H. 
Dryer Productions. 
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Murder 


By Judith and David Bublick 
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skull at the baSe of the brain. It. would 
be too dangerous to operate. But there’s 
still a chance. That’s why they sent you 
here. We deal in atomic medicine. 

Narrator: Dr. Carraway walks over 
to the heavy leaden doors of a cabinet 
and removes two small flasks from a 
thick metal container. 

Carraway: Here, drink this... . 
How did it taste? 

Jerr: Like it looks— (Surprised) like 
a glass of water. 

Carraway: It is, Jeff—distilled water. 
But a little something has been added. 
Radio-active iodine. Not ordinary io- 
dine, but iodine 131 produced in the 
atomic pile at Oak Ridge. 

Jerr: Am I supposed to drink that 
other flask, too? 

Carraway: No, that’s radio-active 
salt for the accident ward. . . . The 
iodine you drank should do, way inside 
your thyroid, what radium and X-rays 
do on the surface — shoot off millions 
of beta rays and gamma rays to destroy 
cancer cells! 

Jerr: How will you know if it’s work- 
ing? 

Carraway (Laughs): Well, I’ve got 
a mechanical detective that'll make 
even a Special Agent sit up and take 
notice. But seriously, I'd like you to stay 
here for 24 hours. Why don’t you go 
down to the commissary and get some 
dinner. Then go up to the fourth floor 
and report to Dr. Saunders. 

Narrator: After Jeff leaves, Dr. 
Carraway carefully places the flask with 
the radio-active salt on his desk, and 
sits down. As he concentrates on Jeff's 
medical schedule, the door behind him 
silently swings open, and a tall figure 
moves cautiously into the room, and 
poises for a moment behind him. The 
intruder swiftly raises his hand, and 
cracks down with a thick metal bar... . 

Sounp: Chair tumble, body thud 

Narrator: The huddled body of Dr. 
Carraway slumps over the side of the 
chair and drops to the floor. 

Winters: So, Dr. Carraway. A blow 
on the head, and now we are ready to 
finish the task—scientifically. I'm not 
Alex Winters, an outstanding science 
journalist, without good reason. First 
the windows—the room must be air- 
tight. 

Sounp: Close windows 

Winters: Next—we wipe away all 
fingerprints. So. Now— 

Sounp: Hissing of escaping gas 

Winters: — the Bunsen burner. Ina 
few minutes, Dr. Carraway, the gas 
from this burner will make your sleep 
permanent. 

Narrator: As the gas fumes begin 
to fill the room, the murderer’s throat 
suddenly tightens. 

Winters: Choked up strangulated 


coughing 


Narrator: He looks wildly around. 
His eye: lights on the flask of radio- 
active salt. He lunges toward it... 
and drinks deeply, .. . 

Sounp: Gulping . .. clearing of throat 

Narrator: ... then carefully wipes 
the bottle and puts it down. Swiftly he 
leaves the room. 

Music: Anguished 

Sounp: Elevator door closes 

Jerr: Excuse me. I’m looking for Dr. 
Saunders. 

SaunDERS: (Girl) I'm Dr. Saunders. 

Jerr: Well, how do you do, Doctor. 
I'm Jeff Campbell, Dr. Carraway— 

SaunpERS: Oh, yes, your thyroid. 
We've a nice room. Come along and 
I'll show it to you. 

Sounp: They walk 

Jerr: Why do I have to stay in the 
hospital? 

SauNDERS: Oh, you don’t have to act 
very sick. It’s just because we need at 
least 24 hours before we can do the test. 

Jerr: You mean the mechanical de- 
tective? 

SauNDERS: What on earth is that? 

Jerr: Dr. Carraway was bragging 
about it. 

SaunDERS: Oh, he must mean the 
Geiger counter. 

Sounp: Open door 

SAUNDERS: There, a nice sunny room. 

Jerr: The last time I was in a hos- 
pital was in Cairo, Egypt, where they 
used mosquitoes for hypodermic 
needles. 

SaunpERS: (Laughs) I think you'll 
find things a little better here. 

Jerr: Back to the Geiger counter. 
Is that the gadget they used to test the 
effects of the atom bomb at Bikini? 

SAUNDERS: That’s right. Wherever 
there’s radio-activity, the counter will 
reveal its presence by clicking. 

Sounp: Phone rings 

SAUNDERS: Excuse me. 

Sounp: Lift receiver 

SaunpeErs: Dr. Saunders. What! Dr. 
Carraway! Oh, no! The police! Yes! 

Sounp: Hang up phone 

JerF: What’s the matter? 

SaunDERS: I—I—we’d better go right 
downstairs. Dr. Carraway is dead. 

Music: Bridge 

Jerr: What’s the story, Lieutenant? 

Lt.: This is about as close to a per- 
fect crime as I ever ran across. 

Jerr: Perfect crime! There isn’t any 
such thing. . . . Has anything in this 
room been moved since the murder? 
. . . What about that flask? It’s lying on 
its side. 

Lr: There’s not a fingerprint on it! 

Jerr: But Carraway had his hands 
all over it! The murderer wiped this 
bottle—and why? Because he handled 
it. And I think—I’m sure—that was the 
bottle with the radio-active salt. And 
now it’s empty. Dr. Saunders, did Car- 

















raway use any of this stuff in the last 
hour? 

SAUNDERS: No. 

Jerr: (Triumphantly) I knew it! Per- 
fect murder, huh? Lieutenant, your mur- 
derer has treated himself to an atomic 
cocktail! Right this minute that stuff 
inside him is tapping out a message that 
we can pick-up on a Geiger counter! 
I want the story of Carraway’s death 
kept from the newspapers for a while— 
and I want this island cut off completely 
from the mainland. Then we can screen 
every one here with a couple of Geiger 
counters and put our finger right on 
the murderer! 

SAUNDERS: But you'll have to_ work 
fast. Every fourteen hours that. salt 
loses half of its radio-activity. So by 7 
tomorrow night, it'll be almost impos 
sible for the Geiger counter to pick up 
any traces of your murderer. 

Music: Bridge 

Narrator: As the precious seconds 
tick off on the clock—and the radio- 
active salt in the murderer’s blood 
stream begins to wane in intensity—thie 
police and Jeff throw themselves into a 
frenzied race against time. Time, which 
is the murderer's ally—time, which will 
eventually wipe out the only conclusive 
proof of guilt, the clicking of the Geiger 
counter! 

Jerr: But are you sure, Lieutenant? 

Lt.: I tell you Campbell, we went 
over this island with a fine-tooth comb. 
There isn’t anybody who hasn't been 
tested with that gadget! And not a click. 
I guess that washes us up. 

Jerr: (Determined) No it doesnt, 
Lieutenant. Not yet. There’s still 4 
chance . . . if we could somehow lure 
the killer back here. . . . (Snaps fingers) 
I think I’ve got it! Sandy, who's the 
press agent around here? 

SAUNDERS: We don’t have anyone on 
the staff for that. But Dr. Carraway 
had a newspaper friend he sometimes 
gave stories to. He’s Alex Winters, the 
science writer. 
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Jerr: Fine. I'll call him. 

Sounp: Lift receiver . 

Operator: (On filter) Operator. ... 

Jerr: Get me Alex Winters. . . . Re- 
member, Sandy, nobody knows yet 
about Carraway’s death except us— 

Sounp: Board fade as directed. Ring 
phone on filter 

Jerr: If we can get the murderer to 
believe “ar 

SounD: Phone rings. Lift receiver 

Winters: Hello? 

Jerr: (Filter) Hello, Mr. Winters? 
This is the San Sebastian Hospital, Jeff 
Campbell speaking. We have an im- 
portant news item on Dr. Carraway. 

Winters: Dr. Carraway! Yes, yes, 
what's the item? 

Jerr: Early this evening he was at- 
tacked in his office, and apparently left 
for dead. 

Winters: Did you say left for dead? 

Jerr: Don’t get excited, Winters. He 
didn’t die. He’s in a coma, but he’s ex- 
pected to come out of it within the 
next couple of hours. We're pretty sure 
he'll be able to name his assailant. . . . 
Be sure and take care of this news 
item right away, will you? 

Winters: (Under-played menace) 
Yes—I'll take care of it, at once! 

Music: Ominous Bridge 

Narrator: The night crawls by. Fi- 
nally the warming sunlight glows in 
Room 305, illuminating the outlines of 
a human figure lying 0.. a cot . . . while 
in the dim recess of the Toom, Jeff and 
the Lieutenant wait for develop- 
ments. . 

JEFF: Everything set, Lieutenant? 

Lir.: All checked. Dummy in the bed 

. supposed to be Carraway—Geiger 
counter trained on the space between 
the door and the bed. Guards all 


round—the boats are running again— 
Jerr: (Excited) The lights! They’re 
getting dim—they’re going out— 
Lr.; There’s nothing wrong with the 
lights! Jeff! You must be—look out! 
Sounp: Crash, body thud. 


Music: Bridge 

Jerr: Wh—what happened? 

SaunDERs: You keeled over in a dead 
faint. I think that secondary tumor in 
your brain acted up. 

Jerr: What time is it? 

SAUNDERS: It’s 8:30. 

Jerr: 8:30! Got to get out of this 
bed. 

SAUNDERS: Jeff—are you insane? 

Jerr: Sandy, Carraway isn’t the first 
atomic scientist to die mysteriously in 
the last few months. Carl Reynolds fell 
from a fifth story window at Atomic 
Center. Frederic Revel run down by a 
truck. The government’s concerned 
about these deaths. 

SauNDERS: You think it’s a plot? 

Jerr: I don’t know. But I do know 
that this thing has to be stopped now, 
while there’s still a chance. 

Music: Bridge 

Narrator: Five minutes later, Jeff 
sits in Dr. Carraway’s office. 

SounD: Door opens 

Winters: (Fading on) 
Alex Winters. 

Jerr: Hello, Winters. I’m Jeff Camp- 
bell. 

Winters: Yes, I know. How is Dr. 
Carraway? 

Jerr: Dr. Carraway is dead. 

Winters: Dead! 

Jerr: Yes. Since 7:00 last night. 

Winters: I don’t get it, Campbell. 

Jerr: It’s very simple. The murderer 
left no clues. Our only chance of catch- 
ing him was to lure him back here. So 
we had to make believe Carraway was 
still alive and had to be finished off— 
before he regained consciousness. 

Winters: But how do you expect to 
identify the murderer if he does come 
back? 

Jerr: He’s a marked man, Winters. 
This very clever murderer took a little 
drink of water—perfectly harmless water 
—except that it contained a minute 
quantity of radio-active salt. 

Winters: (Quiet and tense) Go on— 
go on, Mr, Campbell. 

Jerr: Do you know about radio iso- 
topes, Mr. Winters? They give off 
gamma rays which can be detected by 
a very delicate instrument—this instru- 
ment, in fact. It’s called a Geiger coun- 
ter. I'll show you how it works. I’ve got 
some radio-active iodine in me. Should 
be up in my thyroid by now. 

Sounp: Snap switch. Geiger clicking 

Jerr: But now if I point it at you 
nothing will happen. (Pause) Hey-y-y. 


Hello. I’m 


Winters: Probably still picking it 
up from you. 

Sounp: Steps backwards 

Jerr: (Fades) I don't think so, Mr. 
Winters. It doesn’t get any weaker as I 
back away. And that Geiger tube is 
pointing right at you! 


Winters: And this gun, Mr. Camp- 
bell, is pointing directly at you. And 
this gun has a silencer, and you're my 
only witness. 

Jerr: Winters—why did you do it? 
What did you have against Carraway? 

Winters: The same thing I had 
against Reynolds and Revel — the same 
thing I’ve got against all so-called 
atomic scientists! They're murderers! 
They’ve let loose the destructive forces 
of the universe. They destroyed inno- 
cent people at ,Hiroshima and Naga- 
Giles’ 

Jerr: Winters, you're wrong. The 
atomic bomb is nothing compared to 
the good atomic science can do. If 
you'd just looked around here, you'd 
have seen what wonderful things 
they're doing with atomic medicine. 
Look at me, Winters. I was given up 
for dead. Cancer. Carraway gave me 
hope. Yes, that’s right. (Almost hyp- 
notically) Here look—look at me— 

Sounp: Scuffle—Grunts 

Jerr: (Panting) Now Winters, Ill 
take that gun— Judo, my friend— 

Sounb: Crash 

Jerr: Winters, come back or I'll— 

Sounp: Volley of shots. Crashing of 
glass. Off shouts. Running footsteps 

Lr.: (Fading in) Jeff —are you— 

Jerr: (Panting) Did I get him? 

Lr.: You got him — in the leg. 

Jerr: (Ruefully) In the leg! I guess 
I'd better go back to bed! 

Music: Triumphant ’ 

SounD: Door opens, Hospital bells 
off 

Jerr: (Yawns) Hey, what is this? 

SAUNDERS: Come on, Jeff. Wake up. 
Here’s your old friend, the Geiger coun- 
ter—the laboratory model. I want to 
make that test now. We'll know in a 
moment. (Pause) 

Sounp: Geiger counter clicks 

SaunDERS: Oh, Jeff—it’s working! 
There’s plenty of iodine there to get 
rid of that thyroid tumor—and then 
we'll be able to attack the other one. 
You'll have to get many treatments— 
but this atomic medicine is going to 
be very good for you. 

Jerr: (Laughs) I don’t mind the 
treatments, Sandy. All it means is, 
you're going to see an awful lot of me! 

Botu: (Laugh happily) 





Spelidown 
If an S and an / and an O and a U 
With an X at the end spell Su (Sioux) 
And an E anda Y and an E spell I (eye) 
Pray what is a speller to do? 


Then if also an S and J and G 

And an H, E, D, spell cide (sighed) 

There is nothing on earth for a speller 
to do 


But to go and commit Siouxeyesighed. 
“A Treasury of Laughs’’ 
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READING SKILL 





HERE'S a strong dose of excitement 

in “The Case of the Tick-Tock Mur- 
der” (page 13), isn’t there? When you 
read the script, did you gulp it down 
pell-mell, or did you give yourself a 
chance to digest every clue? 

You certainly shouldn’t look on mys- 
tery stories as “medicine’—reading 
work that requires sober studying. On 
the other hand, you might as well be 
cramming for an exam for all the fun 
you'll get out of a mystery if you don't 
follow the plot intelligently. 

I. This fact quiz tests your under- 
standing of the story presented in “The 
Case of the Tick-Tock Murder.” 

1. Why did Dr. Carraway have the 
flask of radio-active salt on his desk 
when the murderer entered the office? 

2. How did Alex Winters kill Dr. 
Carraway? Why was Winters careful 
to close the windows in the doctor’s 
office? 

3. What precaution did Winters take 
to avoid leaving clues? 

4. How did Jeff Campbell figure out 
that the murderer had drunk the radio- 
active salt? , 

5. Why was it especially important 
to catch the murderer as quickly as 
possible? 

6. What “trap” did Jeff set to lure 
the murderer back to the hospital? 

7. What made Jeff realize that Win- 
ters was the murderer? 

8. What was Winters’ 
killing Carraway, 
Revel? 


reason for 
Reynolds, and 


As you learned from the opening 
announcement of “The Case of the 


> eoeoo 


Tick-Tock Murder,” the producers of 
this broadcast had a special purpose— 
to teach you about atomic energy. The 
script was designed to inform, as well 
as entertain. 

Il. These true-false questions will 
test your understanding of the facts 
about atomic energy which are given 
in the story. Mark each statement either 
T (true) or F (false), and rewrite the 
false ones to make them correct. 

—1. Dr. Carraway prescribed radio- 
active iron as a possible cure for Jeff's 
cancer condition. 

__2. If successful, this atomic medi- 
cine would shoot off millions of beta 
and gamma rays to destroy cancer cells. 
__3. The purpose of the Geiger coun- 
ter test was to discover whether there 
was enough iodine in Jeff's body to 
attack the cancer successfully. 

__4. The test showed that Jeff was 
completely cured. 


You probably realize that this script 
presents general problems which are 
far more important than the specific 
problem of solving a murder. 

Ill. These thought and discussion 
questions may help you to clarify a 
few of the problems that go hand-in- 
hand with the awesome discovery of 
atomic energy. 

1. Do you agree with Jeff's statement 
that, “The atomic bomb is nothing com- 
pared to the good atomic science can 
do”? 

2. Do you agree with the reasoning 
which prompted Alex Winters to mur- 
der the three atomic scientists? 


Susan’s problem, in “Your Heart’s 


Out of Order” (page 23), isn’t a unique 
one. Every girl has had the experience 
of waiting, restlessly and breathlessly. 
for that special phone call. No, what 
“makes” this story is the author's dis 
criminating use of detail. With rare 
understanding, she built her story on the 
important little incidents which are 
typical of the agonizing business of 
waiting for the phone to ring. 

I, These completion questions will 
show you whether you read “Your 
Heart's Out of Order” with an eye for 
significant details. 

1. Three incidents in the story which 
testify to Susan’s fear that she might 
miss Rick’s call were = ; 

2. Two sensations which Susan ex- 
perienced, which convinced her that 
her heart was “out of order,” were 





8. Much as Susan loved her mother, 
she didn’t want Mrs. Carter to know 
that she was eagerly waiting for Rick 
to call because —- e 

4, While Susan at first was absolutely 
confident that Rick would call some 
time during the day, by afternoon, she 





This week, no lectures on the im- 
portance of checking the dictionary for 
unfamiliar words. Nothing but a test 
to see whether you did check. 

II. Each of the ‘italicized words is 
taken from the story. Can you under- 
line the synonym for each word? 

1. strident: (a) jaunty; (b) harsh; 
(c) walking. 

2. nebulous: (a) vague; (b) woven; 
(c) enmeshed. 

8. remnants: (a) ideas; (b) hopes; 
(c) traces. 

4. pensive: (a) written; (b) dreamy; 
(c) unhappy. 

5. apprehension: (a) anxiety; (b) 
excitement; (c) understanding. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 





TIPS 
ON 


READING 


O YOU think you know all there is to 

learn about reading! You’ve studied 
the proper attacks for phrases, sen- 
tences, details, and paragraphs. You’ve 
learned how to organize your reading, 
and how to summarize it. Your future 
stretches rosily ahead of you as a long, 
simple road of merely applying all you 
know. Is that it? 


If you think so, then perhaps you 
won't mind answering these questions: 

How would you read a magazine 
article to discover whether it contains 
the two specific facts you need for a 
report? 

How would you read a short story on 
which you're expected to make a book 
report? 

How would you read a story just for 
your own pleasure? 

How would you read a chapter in 
your history book which had been 
given as a homework assignment? 

How would you read the same chap- 
ter—a second time—just before taking 
a final exam? 

If you've considered those questions 
thoughtfully and honestly, you come up 
with this conclusion: There are many 
different ways to read. 


Your reading rates might be com- 
pared to the gear shifts on a car. You 
use one shift for light “pleasure” read- 
ing; you use another when you're inter- 
ested in tracking down isolated facts; 
you use still a third when you're plow- 
ing through “heavy” material. 

It’s not difficult to learn to adjust to 
these different “reading shifts.” You'll 
learn the “know-how” in the next few 
reading columns. 

During this next week, analyze your 
reading. Every time you pick up 4 
book, a magazine, a newspaper—even 
the directions for using a special clean- 
ing fluid—figure out why you're reading 
it. To lea? To be entertained? To 
review? To find facts? Decide what is 
the purpose—the goal—of every bit of 
reading you do. Then you'll be all set 
to learn how to achieve each goal. 
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“> (SPECIAL) There's a SPECIAL BODY FUEL, too! 


é 


Your body is like an automobile in several ways. It 
requires food, or fuel, to run. . . and it runs better, and 
longer, when given a high-grade fuel. 

The fats in foods like meat, your spread for bread, 
and mayonnaise, are your body’s kind of special fuel. 
Fat has a higher energy value per unit of weight than 
any other food. And, because fat is absorbed more slowly 
than proteins or carbohydrates, it provides the long- 
lasting ‘‘go”’ power that young people, as well as men en- 
gaged in strenuous physical exercise, must have. 


The Perfect Combination... 


GOOD EATING THAT’S GOOD FOR YOU! 


IN THE WEST 4 - IN THE EAST 


Spoonful for spoonful, Best Foods and Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise provides as many food energy units as Nucoa 
margarine or butter. It’s all pure mayonnaise, rich 
and flavorful as only real mayonnaise can be. Ummmm. 


Nucoa’s so good it “melts in your mouth’’—so eco- 
nomical you can help yourself to lots of it. And every de- 
licious pound furnishes not only 3,300 food energy cal- 
ories, but not less than 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A. 


PRODUCTS OF THE BEST FOODS,INC. 





PROBLEMS IN LIVING 


| Want To Be 


Myselff 


HIRLEY Keegan looked grim, as 
5 she walked down the steps of her 

house and joined her chum, Betty 
Bost. 

“What can I do?” Shirley wailed. 
“Everyone expects me to be a carbon 
copy of my older sister Karen. Some 
of the teachers even call me Karen. It’s 
positively disgusting—” 

“Gosh, I'd say it’s a compliment, 
Shirl,” Betty said soothingly. “Karen 
was the most popular girl in her class 
and she made the highest grades—” 

“But I don’t want to be like Karen,” 
Shirley said bitterly. “I want to be 
myself. Yet all I hear is Karen, Karen, 
Karen. For instance, I just asked 
Mother if I could go to the Thanks- 
giving Dance. ‘Why Shirley dear, 
youre too young, Mother replied. 
‘You're only sixteen. Karen didn’t go 
to a dance until she was seventeen.’ 
It’s always the same answer. Karen 
didn’t have a ‘formal’ until she was 
eighteen. Karen was always tops in her 
class in English. Karen never broke 
a dish. Karen never was too busy to help 
with the housework, and so on—far into 
the night! Mother and Dad really mean 
well, but why did I have to be Karen’s 
younger sister?” 


oO o ° 


Perhaps you don’t have this problem 
—but you probably know someone who 
does. What should Shirley—of any- 
one who has an older brother or sister 
with an outstanding reputation—do to 
establish her own individuality? 

1. Should Shirley remind her parents 
that she isn’t Karen and that she should 
be judged by her own merits? Or 
should she quietly do the best she can, 
hoping that her parents will gradually 
recognize her as an individual? 

2. What Shirley 
have because she is the younger sister 
of Karen? Why should Shirley try to 
appreciate the advantages of her posi- 
tion? Is it possible that Shirley actually 
has many of the abilities that her sister 
has? Could her parents be right in 
urging her to live up to her full abilities 
—say, in English? Could her parents 
be right in not letting her have a for- 


advantages does 


mal or a date at an earlier age than 
they permitted Karen? 


Angling for Grades 


Dan Lupwic (to his friend, John 
Husk): I don’t know what to do. Paul 
Phelps sits next to me in English class 
and he has the nerve.to copy all my 
answers on tests. He even nudges me 
and asks me to turn my paper so he 
can read it more easily. If I covered 
my paper so he couldn’t copy it, he’d 
consider me a ‘heel” — probably even 
tell me so to my face. I'd lose his 
friendship. I spend hours doing -ny 
assignments while Paul boasts he’s 
never even “cracked the book.” Yet, 
his grades are almost as good as mine. 

PauL Puetps (to Tom Walden): 
How do I do it—get the grades with- 
out studying? Simple. I have “angle 
vision.” I can read Dan’s answers as 
fast as he writes them down. The 
“dope” is afraid he'll make me mad so 
he doesn’t dare refuse to let me copy 
his work. I know how to handle weak 
characters like Dan. 


oO oO oO 


Here’s a story that has happened 
many times. Let’s talk it over. 

1, Can you sympathize with Dan’s 
desire to be friendly with everyone in 
class? Has he succeeded in securing 
real friendship from Paul by letting 
Paul copy his papers? 

2. What should Dan do to solve his 


problem? Should he tell the teacher? 
Should he ask to have his seat 
changed? Or should he tell Pau! to 
do his own work and refuse to let Pau! 
copy any more? 

3. What do you think of Paul’s tech- 
nique for getting passing grades? |s 
he a “smart operator” who'll probably 
succeed in life because he’s learned how 
to cheat? Or is Paul actually losing a 
great deal by not learning how to work 
his own way through life? 


A Gnawing Habit 


Poor Emmy Lou Grubbs. She's on a 
diet—self-inflicted, you know. — Just 
fruit juice and dry toast for breakfast. 
Just crackers and a candy bar for 
lunch, About two o'clock in the after 
noon Emmy Lou does get so-0-0-0-0-0 
hungry, so she keeps some jelly beans 
and a box of cheese tid-bits in her locker 

Quite often, on the way hom« 
school, Emmy Lou actually feels faint 
—as she passes the Sugar Bowl, the fa 
vorite soda shop of Central High stu 
dents. “I think I'll have a glass of 
milk,” she tells her friend, Marlene, as 
they sit down at the counter. “Upon 
second thought, maybe that’s not 
enough. Maybe I'd feel stronge: 
quicker—if I had a chocolate fudge 
nut sundae.” 

At home Emmy Lou mopes around 
She’s too tired to help her mother ix 
dinner, but she doesn’t mind putting t! 
food on the table—the better to “sneak” 
a bit of strawberry preserves. 

At dinner Mr. Grubbs starts to serve 
Emmy Lou a baked potato. 

“Baked potato?” she shrieks. “Creeps, 
Dad, you know I'm on a diet. Whi) 
I'd be as big as an elephant if I ate 
what the rest of you do!” 


iltel 
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The questions are: 

1. Should Emmy Lou—or anyone 
on a diet without the advice of a 
tor? Why so?—or why not? 

2. From the above descriptio 
what Emmy Lou eats, is she getti: 
balanced diet? Is she running 
risk of damaging her health? 

3. Is Emmy Lou right in her theory 
that certain foods—like potatoes—make 
her gain weight? Or is it the amount 
of certain foods that one eats? 

4. Is Emmy Lou right in her plan of 
nibbling, but not eating meals? 
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Watch Your Language! 


Tillie likes swimming, weaving, sewing, and to cook. 

Is there anything wrong with that sentence? Does it make 
sense? Yes, it makes sense, but something’s wrong with the 
sentence anyhow. To cook is the villain of the piece. Let’s 
take the sentence apart and see why. Tillie likes four things: 

(1) swimming; (2) weaving; (3) sewing; (4) to cook. 

Take another look at the list—this time just the words 
themselves. Notice anything out of order? You're getting 
warm now, aren't you? To cook is the only one of the four 
that doesn’t end in ing. 

Chey are all names of things. Words that are names of 
things are nouns. (Remember that from your elementary 
school grammar?) So Tillie likes three nouns — things: 
weaving, sewing, swimming. 

Number four — Tillie also likes to cook. But to cook isn't 
a noun. To cook is an infinitive. 

So, taking a look at that sentence again, we find that Tillie 
likes 3 nouns and 1 infinitive. Now, this is a free country. 
There’s nothing in our Constitution which makes it a crime 
for a girl like Tillie to like 3 nouns and 1 infinitive. But 
there’s something more here than what Tillie likes. It’s the 
way you make her sound when you say she likes “swimming, 
weaving, sewing, and to cook.” The sentence still makes 
sense, but it sounds awkward and unbalanced. The reader 
expects another noun because the first three things have 
been nouns. He expects an ing word. He’s a little disap- 
pointed when you slip him an infinitive instead. 

How do we fix this? Just give the reader what he wants. 

Tillie likes swimming, weaving, sewing, and cooking. 

Now the ideas in the sentence are balanced. Tillie likes 
four nouns. Or if you don’t want to use nouns, make them 
all infinitives — like this: 

Tillie likes to swim, to weave, to sew, and to cook. 

Now look at this sentence: 

Jim was famous for his good looks, charming manners, and 
he was witty. 

The story is the same here. Jim is famous for three things: 
his good looks, charming manners, and his wit (not “he was 
witty.”). 

Now the sentence is smooth and balanced. Suppose you 
want to keep “he was witty”? Then you'll have to rewrite 
the sentence like this: 

Jim was good looking, charming, and witty. (All adjectives 
this time. ) 

Mark W and rewrite all the sentences in which the ideas 
are parallel (similar) but the form is not parallel. Mark C 
those sentences in which ideas and form are parallel. Two 
points for each. Total, 20. 


(Continued on page 20, column 1) 


CLASS_ 





Are You Spellbound? 


We're still on those words that are misspelled because 
they're mispronounced. Mind you, now, pronunciation isn’t 
always the key to correct spelling. (We've been over this 
before — but let’s try to get it straight again.) But, in some 
instances, the incorrect pronunciation sets you off on the 
wrong spelling trail. If you pronounce these words correctly, 
the chances are that you'll spell them correctly. But this 
doesn’t mean that you can put your “spelling eyes” away 
in camphor and trust to your ear alone. So, as we continue 
with these words, get the pronunciation straight, but keep 
a sharp lookout, too. 

1. Attacked. The ed here is pronounced like t—and 
that’s what makes some people put a t in the word. Just 
remember that there’s no t in the word at all, even though 
you make a t sound. 


2. Candidate. The thing you want to look out for here 
is the candi part. Carelessness leads many of us to say 
cannidate — and then we spell it that way, too. This is one 
of those words you're sure to spell correctly if you say it 
correctly. 

3. Champion. If you say champeen, that’s the way you're 
going to spell it; so don’t say champeen and you'll be a 
champion speller! 

1. Chimney. There are only 2 syllables in this word: 
chim ney. Don’t add any syllables. Just say chim ney. If 
you have any friends who say chimbley (yes, some do), you 
tell them for us that it just isn’t so. 

5. Close. There’s no t in this word. Just shave it close — 
and that'll take care of any t that’s hanging around where 
it shouldn't be. 

6. Congratulations — to you, if you pronounce it correctly. 
Watch for the first t. It’s con grat u la tions. 

7. Cranberry. Don't let anybody tell you there’s an m 
in this word. He’s no friend of yours if he says so. Take a 
good look at this word and say cran berry. 

8. Divide. That first i is pronounced like the i in itch. 
It doesn’t have an ee sound — no matter what you hear some 
people say. They're the ones who are likely to misspell 
the word. 

9. Escape. What’s difficult about this one? Nothing, if 
you say what you see. But our country is full of original 
artists who just can’t let our language alone. They put an x 
into this word and say excape. It sounds more hoity-toity, 
they think. And they spell it that way, too. You be a com- 
mon, garden-variety sort of fellow (or girl) and spell it as 
you say it: es cape. 

10. Surprise. There are 2 syllables in this one: sur prise. 
What happens to many of us when we say this word is that 


(Continued on page 20, column 2) 





(Continued from page 19, column 1) 


1. We have done two things today: polishing the car 
and watering the garden. 








2. A good secretary must be gracious, neat, and have 








____3. Reading is easier than to write. 








—___4. One can learn more from a good book than to see 
a Grade B movie. 








__5. It is simpler to tell others what to do than doing 
it yourself. 








____6. I’m skillful in hockey, golf, and to skate. 








7. Gus, our dog, was known for his gentleness, his 
homely face, and he could catch birds very well. 








—____8. The main ideas were these: that students should 
take pride in their school, to support all school activities. 








____.9. To chin five times is easy; chinning ten times is 


hard. 








—____10. I like to play ball, canoeing, and to hunt. 





(Continued from page 19, column 8) 


we tend to drop that first r. That’s why we so often spel) 
it without the r. 


On the Beam 


If you listen to the radio, if you read radio columns, if 
you're a radio amateur, here are some radio words you'll 
meet very often. Learn to spell them correctly: 


announcer antenna 
commentator dial 
script 


aerial 
audition 


frequency television 


Find the misspelled words in the following sentences. If 
there are no misspelled words, mark the sentence C. If there 
is a misspelled word, underscore the word and spell it cor 
rectly in the space at the end of the sentence. Two points 
each. Total, 40. 

__1. The enemy attackted at dawn. 

2. The Republican party candidate won. _ 

. The storm tore down the arial... ____ 
____4. Joe Louis is still the heavyweight champion. 
—____5. Come to the audition at 3 p.m._ 

____6. Our chimeney needs cleaning. 

____7. That was a clost shave. 
__§. Frequency modulation is new in radio. 
_____9. A radio anouncer has a difficult job to do. 
____10. Congradulations on winning the race!__-__ 

__11. Who is your favorite radio comentator?_ 
____12. My mother makes delicious cramberry sauce. 
—____13. Is there any way to excape?___ 


_____14. The Nazis used the technique of devide and con 


quer. 





15. Radio script writers are well-paid. 
16. The prisoner escaped during the night.__— 


____17. The radio repair man said the antena was bro} 


—__—18. You'll find the station at 1020 on your dail 
—__19. We gave him a suprise party.._____ 


20. Television may replace radio. 
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What's the Usage? 


Pour — Spill. You’d be surprised at how many people can’t 
use these two simple words correctly. When you pour a glass 
{ milk or a cup of coffee for someone, the milk or the coffee 
stavs in the cup or glass. When you spill the milk, it lands 
on the floor or in someone’s lap. So you see it makes quite 
a diflerence whether you pour milk or spill milk. You can 
drink milk that’s poured. Spilled milk is for the cat. or the 
mop! 

Stationary — Stationery. Almost everybody has trouble 
with these two words at some time or other. It’s not hard to 
see why either. They're spelled exactly the same — except 
for one letter. That one letter makes all the difference. The 
bad news for you is that no one has come up with any handy 
memory gadget that will make it easier for you to know 
which is which. What you'll have to do is look at each word 
carefully and try to fix it in your mind. Keep using it in your 
writing until you have it “down pat.” 


Stationary means standing still, in one place. Anything 
that doesn’t move is stationary. A house is a stationary ob- 
iect. It doesn’t move. (It shouldn’t, anyhow.) 


Stationery refers to envelopes, writing paper, etc. You go 
to the stationery store and you buy some stationery. 

Somewhere — Somewheres. The correct one is somewhere 
-no s. If you say or write somewheres, you'll find yourself 
in company that won’t do you much credit. 


Gent — Gentleman. The approved form is gentleman. 
Gent is distinctly low-brow. 


Funny. This means only one thing—amusing. When 
something is funny, it makes you laugh. It tickles you. But 
there are many people who find their fun in very strange 
places. There are some who think everything is hilarious — 
like the fellow who writes: 


1. When the buzz-saw cut off my thumb, I had a funny 
feeling. (Some fun, eh, kid?) 


2. The dying man had a funny expression on his face. 
What’s funny about a dying man?) 


If you mean funny, write funny. If there’s nothing funny 
going on, then perhaps what you mean is that it’s all very 
strange, peculiar, odd, curious, etc. 


Beside — Besides. Beside means by the side of. Ex.: I love 
to lie beside a gurgling brook. (Don’t you?) 

Besides means in addition to. Ex.: Besides being a good 
football player, Phil is an all-around scholar. 

Illegible — Ineligible. When you are ineligible for the 
team, that means that you haven’t the necessary qualifica- 
tions such as experience, marks, etc. 

When your handwriting is illegible, that means that no- 
body will be able to read it. 

You'd better get these two words straight or you'll be writ- 
ing that your football captain is illegible — which means 
that nobody can read him! 


Mark the sentence C if there are no errors in the use of 
words. If you find an error, underscore the word and correct 
it in the space following the sentence. Two points for each. 


Total, 30. 


1. Abbott and Costello are funny fellows. 


(Continued on page 22, column 1) 


21 
Shop Talk 


“I may not know a lot of words,” Dick Stevenson told his 
chum, Bill Green, “but I’m not exactly ignorant of what rail- 
road terms mean. I know a cowcatcher isn’t an S.P.C.A. offi- 
cial, but I might have guessed that high iron was a golf club. 
You're no better, though. The only grade you've heard of is 
a school grade. Track pan baffles both of us.” 

Dick’s mother listened as the boys studied their railroad- 
trip notes (see p. 26). She suggested that standard gauge 
might be a measurement for lady’s hose. Mr. Stevenson 
snorted. “You boys have only a hazy definition for crosstie, 
right-of-way, roundhouse, mailbag catcher, coupler, etc. 
Phone Uncle Jim for some exact definitions. Jim’s on old 
railroader.” 

Here’s what Dick and Bill discovered the railroad terms 
really mean: 

grade—the grade of a track is the rate at which it climbs 
or descends from level ground. 

crossties—blocks of wood to which the rails are spiked. 

high iron—main line track of heavy rail. 

standard gauge—gauge is the distance between two rails. 
Standard gauge, used most often, is 4 feet 8% inches. 

right-of-way—strip of land on which tracks, signal poles, 
etc. are built. 

roundhouse—building where locomotives are cleaned and 
given light repairs. 

cowcatcher—a V-shaped bumper on front of engine. 

mailbag catcher—movable iron arms attached to railway 
mai] cars, swing out to grab mail pouches. 

track pan—a water trough. Fireman lowers scoop and the 
locomotive’s speed forces water from pan to engine. 

couplers—automatic devices used to fasten cars together 
in a train. 


Now see if you can fill in the blanks in the following sen- 
tences with terms taken from the list above. One point each. 


Total, 10. 


1. The locomotive’s __________ was damaged in the head- 
on collision. 


. We'll get water from the _— at the next station. 


. The engine’s in the for repairs. 

. Most lines have rail tracks. 

. Signal poles are on the 
He was going down _— 40 miles an hour. 

This main-line track is——————_.. 

Rails are spiked to the 

Freight cars are linked with 


The picks up mail quickly. 


Mv score 





(Continued from page 21, column 1) 


2. Throughout the performance, he remained stationery. 


3. Be careful when you spill the tea. — 

4. Somewheres a voice is calling. 

5. Who was that gent I saw vou talking to? _____ 
6. Sit down besides me. — 


7. A new stationary store has opened on Vale Street. 


8. Your handwriting is poor—it’s illegible. —_ 


9. You get a funny feeling when your hand is caught in 


a door. teenies 


10. Beside excelling in tennis, he holds the golf title. 


11. If you’re not careful, you'll pour the tea. 


12. Did that object move? I thought it was stationary. 


13. His signature was illegible. 
. Somewhere in that room you'll find it. 


Unless he gets better grades, he will be illegible. 


My score 


My total score——___ 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


Wanted: Slim Syntax 
Dear Editor: 


In your September 22 issue you have pictures of Margaret 
Hauser, Editor, William Favel, Lee Learner, and the two 
cover girls, Jean Merrill and Mary Alice Cullen. You have 
only a cartoon picture of Slim Syntax. We would like to see 
a photograph of him. 


Shirley McKellyss and Darlene Phillips 
Julesburg (Colorado) High School 


So would we! But Slim says (1) he’s broken six cameras 
trying to have a photograph made and (2) if his students 
(he’s a teacher in a New York City high school, you know) 
found out that he’s Slim Syntax in Practical English, they'd 
heckle him unmercifully. So — no picture! 

However, we'll do this — for fun. We'll pay $1.00 to the 
P. E. reader who writes the best letter describing what he 
(or she) thinks Slim looks like and what sort of a person 
he is! Are you game? — Ed. 


What's the Tifle? 


In this puzzle there are ten words that are titles 
pellations (that’s Mr. Webster’s word for it!) or 
(that’s ours!) given to persons of rank or office: Si) 
Madam, King, Dean, Duke, Baron, Earl, Dona, and D 

There are 26 more words in the puzzle, making a tot 


of 36 words. Count 3 points for each word and see 
can “break the bank” with a total score of 108! 
The answers are in the Teacher Edition of this issue. \\ 


week they'll appear on this page. 




































































. Italian title for great lady. 
. Edge; border. 

. Russian mountain range. 
.The ——-—— of March — 


recent novel by Thornton 
Wilder. 


. Title for sovereign. 
2. Harvest (verb). 
3. Editor (abbrev.). 
. Exclamation of inquiry. 
3. Indefinite pronoun. 
. Top edge of cups. 
. Mineral spring resort. 


. District 


Attorney (ab- 
brev.). 


2.You Know Me, —-, a 


novel by Ring Lardner. 


. British nobleman just be- 


26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


low a marquis in rank. 
Lady of rank (Span.). 
Lily plant. 

Footless. 

To tear; also to collect fee 
for use of property. 
Numerous, 









































.Horatio ————-, 


.English noble just below 


a prince in rank. 


2. Dry; barren. 
3. The Tattooed ———, novel 


by Howard Pease. 
author 
of “rags to riches” novels 


. Title for a knight. 
}. Thoughts, notions. 


Stockwell, 
actor; also title for ad 
istrative officer. 


. See unexpectedly. 
5. Concealed. 
. British 


noble of lowest 
rank, 


. Dear ~———. 
. Burn; scorch; brown. 
. Pallid; wan. 
.In a little while. 
3, ——— of the Lake, novel 


by Sir Walter Scott 


25. Allow. 
27. Office of Price Administra- 


tion (abbrev.). 
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By Florence Jane Soman 


Your Heart's Out 


of Order 


HE MOMENT she opened her 
T: yes and saw the thin morning sun 
filtering through the curtains, Su- 
san was conscious of a deep core of hap- 
piness within her. With a little sigh she 
turned languorously on her back, closing 
her eyes against the jarring brightness 
of reality. Unformed, nebulous thoughts 
floated lazily in the dim recesses of her 
mind — drifting vapors that eluded the 
touch of memory. But gradually the 
blurred picture of Rick Sheldon took on 
form and substance and she saw him 
again as she had seen him last night, 
standing in the foyer of the Henderson’s 
house with the light shining down on 
his thin, attractive face. “I'll call you,” 
he had murmured amidst the hubbub of 
good nights. “Probably tomorrow.” 
Now her eyes opened suddenly, filled 
with alarm. Was that what he had said 
exactly? “Ill call you, Probably tomor- 
row?” Or was it “Maybe tomorrow?” 
Susan gazed at the ceiling, juggling 
the two words in her mind. There was 
a world of difference in their meanings, 
she thought uneasily. If he had said 
“probably,” she had a good chance of 


Reprinted by permission of Brandt and 
Brandt from McCall's. 


hearing from him today; but “maybe” 
sounded vague—as if he would get 
around to calling sometime or other — 
perhaps. 

Frowning, she relived the scene from 
last night with intense concentration. 
Then her face cleared: he had said 
“probably.” She was sure of it. 

Soft, radiant little memories now 
filled her mind, and she took each one 
and turned it this way and that, as she 
would a jewel to catch the light. She 
remembered the way he threw back his 
head when he laughed, and the strong 
line of his jaw, and the lazy rhythm of 
his body when he walked. Her mind 
returned to that moment on the sofa 
when, surrounded by chattering, shriek- 
ing young people, they had exchanged 


. a long, slow look that was almost like 


a kiss. 

Now she felt a gathering, rising heat 
within her, sluggish and sweet, and she 
rolled over on her stomach and buried 
her face in the pillow. I've fallen in 
love, she thought. 

Downstairs the telephone _ trilled 
faintly. Susan lifted her head from the 
pidow with a sharp jerk and held it 
stifly, her body tense and motionless. 
After the second ring she was in an 
agony of apprehension. Was no one go- 
ing to answer it? Then she heard her 
mother’s faint “Hello?” 

The murmuring voice continued in 


She relived the scene. He had said 


“probably.” She was sure of it. 


an even flow and Susan’s tense, quiv- 
ering body slumped gradually. The call 
wasn't for her. She glanced at her watch 
and saw that it was ten o'clock. Why, 
it’s early, she chided herself. He prob- 
ably doesn’t even know I’m awake. 

Bounding out of bed, she ran over to 
the mirror, a slim, long-legged girl in 
crumpled blue cotton pajamas. With 
her face close to the glass, she stared 
gravely at her reflection, seeing the soft, 
unformed features still pink and flushed 
from sleep. She gazed deep into the 
fathomless mystery of her own eyes and 
thought, with a little shiver of awe: 
This is me, Susan Carter, eighteen years 
old. 

Her mother’s steadily murmuring 
voice drifted up to her ears and she 
frowned uneasily as she moved away 
from the mirror. How long was Mother 
going to talk? Suppose Rick was trying 
to get her number this very minute? A 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Your Heart's Out of Order 
(Continued from page 23) 


hard, tight lump formed in her chest 
at the thought. But then her mother’s 
conversation ceased and she heard the 
faint click of the telephone being re- 
placed. The lump dissolved immedi- 
ately. 

She ran out to the upstairs hall. 
“Mom!” she called down. “Anna! I'm 
going into the shower! If there's a call 
for me, yell up, will you?” 

There was no answer—only faint 
sounds from the kitchen. “Huh” Susan 
shrieked. “Mom?” At last she heard 
her mother calling, “All right, all right, 
I heard you.” She returned to her room, 
singing loudly. 

The cool water stung gloriously on 
her skin, but after only a few moments 
she thought she heard her mother call- 
ing her name. Turning off the faucets, 
she stood motionless, dripping and 
shivering a little as she strained her 
ears. No, she had imagined it. The 
house was quiet. 

She did not turn on the shower again. 
She dried splashed talcum 
powder liberally over her sun-tanned 


herself, 


body, stepped into a wisp of lingerie 
of scuffed moccasins, and 
pulled a white cotton dress over her 


and a pair 


head. When she had combed her hair 
and applied a generous dash of lip- 
stick, she was dressed. 


Munanc loudly, Susan ran down 
the stairs. In the kitchen she nuzzled 
her mother’s warm cheek before she 
sat down to eat her breakfast. The 
crisply fried eggs looked delicious, but 
after she had eaten one of them“the 
thought of Rick and the telephone call 
made her push the plate away, a 
churning, sickish feeling in her stomach. 

She went into the back yard, slam- 
ming the screen door behind her. After 
the cool dimness of the house, the 
morning sun fell across her head and 
shoulders like a warm, golden shawl, 
and she sat down in a beach chair with 
a sigh of contentment and abandoned 
herself luxuriously to memories of last 
night. What was it he had said when 
they were standing by the radio? Some- 
thing about her hair, something like .. . 

“Susan!” a voice called from the 
kitchen. Opening her eyes reluctantly, 
she saw her mother’s comfortable frame 
outlined behind the screen door. “Go 
to the grocery store for me, will you, 
dear? I need a loaf of bread for lunch.” 

Susan gyoaned. “Oh, Mom,” she said 
in tones of anguish. “Can’t Frank go? 
I’m expecting a terribly important call.” 

“Your brother has gone off some- 
where,” said Mrs. Carter patiently. “It'll 
only take a few minutes. Instead of 


wasting time talking about it, you 
could be there and back.” 

Susan untangled her long frame from 
the depths of the chair. “Oh, all right,” 
she said. “I’m always picked to do 
everything around here. But if a call 
comes for me, say I'll be right back. 
And if you go upstairs or anything, 
tell Anna, will you, Mom? Be sure?” 

Mrs. Carter nodded absently and 
gave her daughter some change. With 
a sense of great urgency, Susan walked 
down the driveway and into the street, 
taking long, quick strides. She walked 
in this way along the three short blocks 
to the shopping district, and inside the 
dim little groeery store she chafed with 
impatience as she waited her turn. 
When the telephone shrilled suddenly, 
she jumped—and then realization 
made her relax sheepishly. But she 
could imagine ft ringing at home and 
Rick's deep voice saying: “May I speak 
to Susan, please?” and her mother: 
“Why, she isn’t here right now...” 


Woutp he call back later? Suppose 
he didn’t get another chance all day? 
The dark, terrible thought pulled and 
clawed at her. 

With the loaf of bread under her 
arm, she hurried home. As she turned 
the corner on her own block, she began 
to run, ashamed, but unable to stop 
herself. When old Mr. Baxter called out 
from his porch, “Good morning, Sue! 
You're in a powerful hurry today!” she 
waved her small package and cried, 
“My mother is waiting for this!” as if 
the entire Carter family lay emaciated 
in their beds, gasping for a crust of the 
bread she carried. 

It seemed to her as she neared the 
house that a telephone was ringing. 
But when she ran up the front steps 
she realized that the sound came from 
next door. 

“Anyone call me, Anna?” she asked 
the maid breathlessly as she _relin- 
quished the bread. 

“Nom,” said Anna glumly. 


Susan stayed in the beach chair all 
morning, fitfully reading a novel. The 
fictional romance of the printed page 
seemed pale and anemic beside the 
quivering possibilities of reality. It was 
still early in the day — far too early for 
her to begin worrying that Rick would 
not call at all. The hours stretched be- 
fore her in a bountiful parade of time, 
and she was confident that during one 
of them she would hear his voice. 
Meanwhile, she could luxuriate in the 
undemanding present, and every few 
minutes the book sank slowly to her 
lap and her head lolled back as if it 
were weighted. Languidly she gazed 
at the treetops, her thoughts blurring 
softly and deliciously, until she 


drowsed, drugged by the warm sun 
and the anodyne trend of her dreams. 

A dozen times over, in her imagin- 
ings, the telephone rang and it was 
Rick. She heard his voice; they spoke 
softly and easily together. He asked 
to see her that night and she said no, 
she was terribly sorry but she was busy 
The next night, then? His voice was 
anxious. Yes, she supposed she could 
see him then. She was charming but 
a little aloof, so that he would wonder 
about her and worry a little. That was 
the way to do it. 

The shrill ring of the telephone 
pierced the air. Susan jerked sharply 
in her chair. The ring was cut off ab- 
ruptly by her mother’s soft voice 

Then — “Su-san! It’s for you!” 

“OK,” she said thickly. Her body 
seemed huge and clumsy and_ sh 
hastily extricated herself from the deep 
chair, striking her shin sharply against 
the wood. But she was only vaguely 
conscious of the pain as she went into 
the house and carefully closed the door 
of the breakfast room behind her. For 
a throbbing second she stared at the 
receiver resting innocuously on its sid 
—a_ black, inscrutable mystery  ¢! 
might be concealing Rick’s voic: 
where within its depths. With a 
shiver she picked it up. 

“Hello,” she said in a cool littl 

A high, feminine voice shrilled 
ear. “Hi, Swe! This is Myra!” 

Oh, no, Susan thought bleak 
heart plunged in a sickening dip o! 
appointment and she was Id 
aware of the dull pain in | 
Throughout the long conversat 
followed. she tried to limit he 
lagging monosyllables. The thought t! 
Rick might be trying to get her num 
only increased her restlessness. Wher 
she finally hung up the receiver, it wa 
with the feeling of having been relieved 
of a heavy burden. 


Sux started to leave the room. S 
denly she turned to make sure slice | 
firmly replaced the receiver in its ‘ 
Then, humming loudly and wea 
bright expression, she passed her m 
in the kitchen. 

“That was the one I was waiting for,” 
Susan said in tones of deep relie! 
she slammed the screen door behi 
her. But she stood outside in the sun 
shine and frowned uneasily, wondering 
if she had sounded convincing. A grave 
mistake had been made, she knew, in 
announcing earlier that she was ex 
pecting an important telephone ll 
Her mother was an understanding W0 
man and unless Susan was on he: rd 
from now on, she would sense tht !" 
daughter had a young man on her mind 
alia Was Waiting to hear from him. This 
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knowledge she would keep to herself, 
but her veiled sympathy would flick at 
Susan’s pride, and the secret sharing 
of the vigil would grate further on the 
raw edges of her nerves. 

Oh, to have the house to herself 
today! To pace unashamed up and 
down beside the telephone, to bite her 
fingernails if she wanted to, to sigh and 
yearn and strain openly for the ring 
that would bring to an end this bitter- 
sweet suspense. But these were luxuries 
she could not afford. Instead, she must 
be wary, presenting a smooth, unruffled 
surface that would cover her pride with 
dignity. 

The sun climbed higher in the sky 
and Susan moved to the shade. The 
battered chair became a shelter from 
appraising eyes; in its sagging depths 
she was able to shift nervously and 
gaze at the sky with brooding eyes, 
whispering formless, yearning little 
prayers that began and ended with: 
Please, please let him call. Now, this 
very minute... 


Arren a lunch that was dry and 
Havorless to her palate, Susan retired 
to the front porch, carrying the book 
as a justification for her inactivity. But, 
although she peered into it with sud- 
den absorption whenever she heard 
sounds from within the house, the 
words were meaningless. 

At frequent intervals she consulted 
her aa and this action was in- 
variably followed by a jagged sigh. The 
morning had gone and now it was after- 
noon. The first faint cloud of doubt 
had begun to gather on her horizon, 
and its surprisingly long shadow fell 
upon her spirits, bringing with it a chill 
of foreboding. 

She began to worry a little. How 
could she be sure he would call at all? 
How did she know that he had been 
as strongly attracted to her as she had 
been to him? If their emotional reaction 
to each other had been equal, she 
thought moodily, he would have called 
very, very early this morning. It seemed 
to her now that every passing hour 
revealed further the shallowness of his 
feeling, 

The sound of approaching footsteps 
on the front walk made Susan lift her 
head in alarm, but at the sight of the 
plump, sandy-haired girl coming up 
the walk, she relaxed in deep relief. 
This was Barbara, her dearest friend, 
and the only human being whose com- 
pany could be borne today. To each 
other they ruthlessly unveiled their 
mnermost secrets, and in the baring of 
their hearts and minds they each ob- 
tained an inexpressible comfort and 
release. Some of the pressure within 
Susan eased with the arrival of her 
friend whom she greeted with affection- 
ate cries. 


“I was dying to give you a ring and 
tell you to come over,” she said fer- 
vently as Barbara sank down on the 
porch step, “But Rick Sheldon said last 
night that he would probably call today 
and I didn’t want to tie up the tele- 
phone, even for a second.” 

Barbara nodded. “Naturally,” she 
said. The tight knot of nervousness 
within Susan loosened further. Like a 
patient before her psychiatrist, she 
plunged into a graphic description of 
her inner turmoil. 

Barbara leaned back obligingly and 
became the receptacle into which Susan 
poured her disclosures. Rick’s every ex- 
pression was described minutely, each 
word he had uttered last night was re- 
called and reviewed as to possible 
meanings, shadings and portents for 
the future. Barbara nodded gravely, 
murmured sympathetically and offered 
encouraging comments from time to 
time throughout the long recital. 


There were intervals when Susan’s 
words would die away into silence, and 
the two girls would stare pensively at 
each other. But these deep exchanges 
always were followed by little bursts 
of nervous, helpless laughter slightly 
tinged with hysteria. 

“Oh Barbie,” Susan gasped weakly 
after one of these outbursts, “you don’t 
know what I’m going through today.” 
But somehow the edge of her strain 
had been dulled and now she was able 
to view her position objectively. Seen 
this way, she and Barbie were both 
silly girls who were enjoying their silli- 
ness; and waiting for Rick to call was 
merely exciting fun, like reaching for 
the brass ring on a merry-go-round. 

The hours passed, and as the slant- 
ing shadows on the grass grew longer, 
the silences between the two girls be- 
came more frequent, broken only by 
occasional sighs. Susan, glancing at 
her watch, saw that it was five-thirty. 
The hours from now until dinnertime 
were the really significant ones. This 
was the time when most calls were 
made, most dates arranged. “If he 
doesn’t call by seven,” she brooded, 
“he won't call at all today.” 

“He'll call,” said Barbara stoutly, ris- 
ing to leave. But as they stood together 
on the front walk, a faint melancholy 
seemed to envelop them both, wrap- 
ping them close together in a sister- 
hood of suffering shared at the hands 
of man. 

“What makes me mad,” Barbara 
burst out furiously, “is that the woman 
has to sit home and wait, eating her 
heart out, while the man can call any 
time he pleases!” 

“It’s a rotten deal,” Susan said. The 
knot within her had begun to pull and 
tighten again. “I just wish I weren’t so 
jittery. Really, Barbie, I feel as if I can 
hardly breathe.” 

’ 
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“He'll call,” Barbara said again. She 
gave Susan a wavering, pensive smile 
before she turned and walked away. 

Now a thick, black depression settled 
over Susan like a heavy cloak. She 
walked slowly into the house. In the 
breakfast room she eyed the stolid 
telephone with an expression akin to 
hatred. Ring, darn you, she thought 
savagely, why don’t you ring? 

Later, in the bright circle of the 
dinner table, the voices of her family 
seemed to come to Susan from an im- 
mense distance. For her mother’s bene- 
fit she made a great show of eating, 
lifting and lowering her fork with regy- 
larity and smearing bits of food about 
her plate. But she consumed very little. 
During this hour, when her expectation 
of hearing from Rick was at its greatest, 
it seemed to her that all the mounting 
nervous excitement of the day had 
solidified into a hard lump of suspense 
that filled her chest. It was half-past six. 
If he didn’t call within the next half- 
hour... 

The telephone rang just as dessert 
was brought in, and fifteen-year-old 
Frank raced to answer it. Susan low- 
ered her eyes and, with her fork, care- 
fully traced the outlines of a design in 
the tablecloth. She held her breath. 

Frank’s strident voice said, “Hi, Buzz! 
What cooks?” before the closing of the 
door reduced his words to an undis- 
tinguishable mumble. 

Suddenly Susan pushed back her 
chair and stood up. “I’m too full for 
dessert,” she said with heavy bright- 
ness. “I'll have it later.” 


Sur walked blindly to the porch and 
sank down on the glider, closing her 
eyes. She felt inexplicably tired. The 
smells and sounds of the soft summer 


twilight drifted to her—newly cut 
grass, the liquid purring of the water 
sprinkler in the yard, the whir of the 
lawn mower next door, the clink of 
dishes from inside the house. It seemed 
to her that there was a heavy sadness 
about the lengthening shadows, the 
cooling air and the evening sounds— 
remnants of a lingering, dying day. 

I wonder if Frank is still talking, she 
thought wearily—not that I care if 
Rick calls any more or not. If he does 
call and thinks he can still see me to- 
night, just like that... 

But she sneaked a look at her watch. 
Seven o'clock. Weak tears came to her 
eyes, but she winked them away hastily 
as she heard sounds in the hall. The 
creak of the screen door anounced the 
arrival of her parents, and she saw, 
with relief, Frank was with them. 

Mr. Carter, a folded newspaper 
under his arm, took his glasses from 
their case and peered through them at 
the light, frowning, before he put them 

(Concluded on page 37) 





(Editor's Note: A 15-year-old boy, whom 
we shall call ‘Bill Green,’ is a member 
of The CandO Club, a boys’ organization 
sponsored by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. The following is his account, in 
his own words, of a four-day trip taken 
by a group of about seventy boys. These 
excursions are arranged by the C & O at 
minimum cost, in the belief that the youth 
of America will better understand and 
appreciate their country if they travel 
through it and learn it at first hand.) 


T WAS about a month ago that we 
first heard about the trip. Joe Davis 
and I were playing ping-pong one 

day and Ed Mante came up and told us. 

“Hey, fellows, did you hear about it?” 
he asked all in one breath. 

“Hear about what?” I asked him. 

“About how seventy guys are going 
to be chosen to go on a special four- 
day trip. The trip’s being sponsored by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to give us a 
chance to see some of the historic places 
most kids only read about.” 

(I guess that isn’t exactly the way he 
said it, but you get the general idea.) 

‘And if you don’t believe it, look at 
the bulletin board,” he said. We did. 
And he was sure right. 

The trip was from New port News to 
Toledo, Detroit, and up iato Canada, 
and fellows from Roanoke, Alexandria, 
Norfolk, and some other towns were 
going with us. Some of us older fellows 
were going along as Group Leaders... 


and Joe and Ed and I decided to apply. 


Luckily we all made it. I had to do 
a little cramming in Math because our 
grades had to be good in order to go. 
And Joe had to make up an English 
exam, But everything worked out okay, 
and we went, and it was really some- 
thing. I think I'll just tell you about it 
as it happened... from the time 
we took off until we got back again. 
But you'd have to take the trip your- 
self to realize what a swell experience 
it really was. 

My kid brother took over my paper 
route, and Dad got off early to drive us 
to Newport News the afternoon before 
the Big Day. Joe and Ed rode in our 
car. Ed actually had his hair combed 
for once, and Joe was loaded down with 
a pair of binoculars, a big box camera, 
and an old carpetbag he’d found in the 
attic. It was the first time any of us had 
ever really traveled, and we were all 


s 


pretty excited, I guess. Dad left 

the Armory in New port News, where 
we spent the night . . . and from t 
on, we were on our own. 

The next morning we started off by 
seeing the coal piers at Newport News. 
We all went down together, and it was 
really very interesting. Some of the 
coal trains had as many as 160 cars 
(they call them gondolas and hoppers ) 
and they roll into the yards from Clifton 
Forge, Va., where they are assembled. 
The coal, of course, comes from the 
mines in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Each car is tagged with the kind of 
coal it carries, and according to its desti- 
nation—which could be anywhere trom 
Boston, Mass., to London, England. In 
cidentally, the storage yards at Newport 
News can hold as many as 10,300 coal 
cars at once. But the coal doesn’t stay 
in the yards very long. The piers some- 


Thomas Jefferson's Monticello is a typical colonial plantation 
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times dump more than 1000 cars in 
one day. Elevators and conveyor cars 
remove the coal from the freight trains 
and put it on the barges and ships tied 
up at the docks. 

While we were watching the coal 
being loaded onto the ship, two officers 
of a British merchant vessel came along 
to watch, too. I got to talking with one 
of them. He was Henry Kane, Chief En- 
gineer of the Port Sidney, a British 
ship which was being refueled. Mr. 
Kane told us that his ship was enroute 
from New Zealand to London, loaded 
with mutton and beef. The Port Sidney, 
he explained, was taking on 1200 tons 
of coal for the run to England. 

“This is good coal,” Mr. Kane said, 
“not like some of the dust we get in 
England.” 

We said goodbye to him because it 
was time to go down to the water front 
to see the Chesapeake and Ohio mer- 
chandise piers. We watched the der- 
ricks swing hogsheads of tobacco onto 
the good ship Zanzibar of Plymouth, 
England. And one of the guides told us 
that C & O trains bring to Newport 
News flour and other goods for the U. S. 
Army in Germany; machinery for Aus- 
tralia and the Far East; automobiles 
for China; chemicals for all of Europe; 
and many other things that I have for- 
gotten. ; 

Incoming ships unload Turkish to- 
bacco, manganese, chrome ore, pulp- 


We had terrific meals all the way 


wood, copra, bauxite ore and hundreds 
of other things. And the C & O keeps 
a constant stream of tank refrigerators 
and box cars pouring into Newport 
News, to pick up this cargo and to 
carry it all over the country. 

We went back to the Armory, and 
Went to bed early that night so that we 
would be up in time to catch our spe- 
cial train first thing in the morning. 
It was real fun. We horsed around a 
little in the dorm and, of course, we 
were all pretty excited, but we finally 
got to sleep. 


We took off at the crack of dawn and 
had a keen time on the train. Our first 
stop was Charlottesville, Va. We took 
a bus from the station to see Monticello, 
Thomas Jefferson’s home, and Ash 
Lawn, President Monroe’s home, and 
also the University of Virginia. 

How To Understand History 

I must say, Thomas Jefferson seemed 
a whole lot more real to me as I went 
through his house and garden at Monti- 
cello. History books are all right, but 
there’s nothing like seeing the real thing. 
Monticello is a typical colonial planta- 
tion, with its own dairy, smoke house, 
ice house and stables. Practically every- 
thing the family needed—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter—was produced right on the 
plantation. 
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Our train left Charlottesville in the 
afternoon, on its way to Huntington, 
West Virginia. The scenery was really 
beautiful. From the flat coast of Tide- 
water, Virginia, our train moved up- 
grade and over the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, down through the Shenandoah 
Valley, and then up again over the 
Allegheny Mountains. At twilight, we 
were going through the famous New 
River Gorge—one of the most spectacu- 
lar sights of the whole trip. As night 
came on, part of the way was lighted 
by the glow of coke ovens. 

We had most of our meals on the 
train, and boy—what meals! Ed was 
the champion eater. Once he asked 
for doubles on everything, and another 
time, he ate four dishes of ice cream. 
We've been thinking of changing his 
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Newport News is C & O's Export and Import Terminus 


At the University of Virginia, we 
saw the room Edgar Allan Poe lived in 
(remember “Quoth the Raven, ‘Never 
more’”?), and also the rooms used by 
President Woodrow Wilson when he 
was a student there. 

Gee, it would be terrific if kids all 
over the country could take trains and 
go visit all the places where history 
happened. I mean, instead of just read- 
ing history books and writing out an- 
swers to questions. Of course, where I 
live, the country is packed with historic 
places—Yorktown, Williamsburg, Rich- 
mond, etc. Incidentally, both Lewis and 
Clark, who made the famous expedi- 
tion out West, came from Charlottes- 
ville. And did you know that the C & O 
is called George Washington’s railroad? 
That’s because he did the surveying for 
the James River Canal, and became the 
first president of the company that 
owned it. The tow path of the James 
River Canal later became part of the 
roadbed of the C & O Railway. George 
Washington’s interests were inherited 
by Washington and Lee University 
which now owns a part of the C & O, 
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name—maybe Stuffy or Tubby would 
be better than Ed. 

When it got too dark to look out of 
the windows most fellows wrote letters 
home or worked on their notes of the 
trip. I played checkers with Joe. Finally 
we got to Huntington—the largest city 
in West Virginia—and we spent the 
night there. 

The next day we visited the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio shops in Huntington. 
Skilled workers were busy overhauling 
and rebuilding the locomotives for the 
line. When the engines have run a cer- 
tain number of miles (200,000 in some 
cases) they are sent to the Huntington 
shops where they are completely torn 
down and rebuilt. We watched the 
heavy overhead cranes move an entire 
locomotive in place for overhauling. 

We also saw one of the new Chessie 
coaches, which will be used on a lot 
of important C & O trains. Oh, brother, 
what a car. It’s really the last word in 
transportation. It’s sort of hard to de- 
scribe because it’s got so many wonder- 
ful things in it—I guess you'd have to 
see one to really appreciate it. 





The giant turntable at Russell, Ky., shifts cars all day long 


The guide also showed us the new 
tracks in the yard, which is being en- 
larged to take care of all of the C & O's 
expanding business. During the war, 
most railroads couldn’t get the materials 
or the men to replace worn-out equip- 
ment. Now the railroads are spending 
millions of dollars for repair work and 
new equipment. The C & O, for exam- 
ple, is even building new lines to such 
coal mines as those in Kentucky’s Big 
Sandy district and is building new 
streamliners so it can stay out in front in 
passenger traffic. 

Next we took a bus over to Russell, 
Kentucky, to see the yards there. It’s 
hard to believe, but they make up over 
100 trains every day for runs to the Great 
Lakes and other places. They’ve got a 
115-foot turntable at Russell, which is 
used to put the big engines into their 
“stalls” in the roundhouse. 


Assembling a Coal Train 

We watched workmen rebuilding 
box cars, gondolas, hoppers, and other 
freight carriers. The railroad bought 
some former troop carriers from the 
Government and was converting them 
into camp cars to house road gangs 
when the workers are out repairing 
tracks. 

And at the big classification yards at 
Russell, we watched them assemble a 
coal train. The coal cars are of different 
sizes and hold from 55 to 80 tons of 
coal. Our guide said that a T-1 engine 
hauls a 160-car train on the 250-mile 
run from Russell to Toledo, Ohio, with 
only a single stop. 

We went back to Huntington from 
Russell and went to visit the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Plant, where they showed 
us how glass bottles for soft drinks are 
made. We watched them form the 
molten glass into all kinds of different 
bottles. Old bottles come back to the 
factory and are melted up in special 
furnaces. Then the liquid glass is put 
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in molds and cooled gradually, so that 
bottles won't break in the cooling proc- 
ess. That night, we took the train to 
Toledo, where we arrived early the 
next morning. 

After breakfast—on the train—we vis- 
ited the C & O yards at Walbridge and 
the docks at Presque Isle (both on the 
edge of Toledo). Toledo, by the way, is 
the largest coal port in the world. 

Well. At the Walbridge yards there 
are 115 miles of yard track—enough to 
handle 10,000 freight cars. We learned 
that Walbridge handles thousands of 
cars every day—some for transshipment 
on the Great Lakes and others which 
move to various points by rail. In addi- 
tion to coal, C & O handles a lot of 
general merchandise freight — grain, 
citrus fruit, agricultural products, glass, 
automobiles and parts, and all kinds of 
other products. 

We also climbed into the central con- 
trol tower. It’s situated at a high point 
(called a hump) in the yard. Freight 
cars are pushed up to the hump and the 
cars roll down the other side to tracks, 
according to their destination. 

Presque Isle is quite near to Wal- 
bridge, on Maumee Bay, which is an 
arm of Lake Erie. We went over there 
and watched a big derrick-like machine 


(called a Hulett) scoop up 17 tons of 
iron ore at a time, from the hold of an 
ore boat. The ore comes across the 
Great Lakes from the Mesabi Ore 
Range up near Duluth, Minn 
Presque Isle, the ore is put on fr 
cars bound for Ashland, Kent 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and other places. ‘| 
Presque Isle docks unload about 1}; mil. 
lion tons of iron ore a year, 


Lake Shipping 

While we were at the docks, a barge 
was taking on coal for the Ford Motor 
Company's River Rouge Plant. We 
watched another lake ship, the L. T, 
Dunigan of Muskegon, take on its first 
coal. An electric pusher (something 
like a small locomotive) pushed a coal 
car toward the elevated platform which 
towers over the ship. Then a Barney 
(something like a railroad hand car) 
poked its long metal snout under the 
rear of the coal car and pushed the car 
up the incline to the platform. The coal 
cars are then automatically clamped to 
the track. An operator presses a button 
and the track, coal car and all goes up 
in the air about 25 feet. The car turns 
on its side and the coal slides into a 
huge coal chute. The bottom of 
chute is in the hold of the ship and 
end of it is made so that it can n 
back and forth in order to distribut 
coal evenly. 

The ship was about 565 feet long a 
rose about 30 feet above the water. 
took a 35-man crew to operate it a 
lots of college boys get jobs for 
summer on this and other ships like it. 

At one end of the ship was the cabi 
for the crew. At the other end there 
a big derrick used to unload the cargo. 
The rest of the ship was flat, with just 
a small iron rail around it. 

After seeing the. docks at Presque 
Isle, we took the train to Detroit, Mich- 
igan. A special bus met us at the station 
and took us out to Dearborn to the 
Ford Rotunda. There we met our gui 
who was to show us through the River 
Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Co 
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high point of the whole trip was the 
River Rouge Plant. Maybe. The whole 
trip was so interesting, it’s sort of hard 
to pick any one place, but the Ford 
Plant was certainly something to see. 

Our guide talked about a mile a 
minute as we went through the many 
buildings which make up the plant. 
“110 acres in the parking lots, 26,000 
tons of steel made every 24 hours, 7,000 
tons of coal burned every 24 hours.” 
Lots of statistics like that, but I don’t 
remember them all. 


Automobiles and Coal 


We saw the coal barge Resolute 
which had just steamed in from Presque 
Isle, loaded down with cargo. Just a 
week or so ago, that coal was in some 
mine in Kentucky or West Virginia. 
Then it went by train to the yards at 
Russell, Kentucky, and then to Presque 
Isle, Ohio. Now it was arriving at Ford’s 
dock at River Rouge. 

The coal might be used to make steel. 
The steel would go into a new Ford or 
Mercury. A month from now, or even 
less, that Ford or Mercury might be in 
my own neighborhood down in Vir- 
ginia. Or it might be on a freight car 
bound for shipment to Europe or the 
Far East. 

The River Rouge Plant turns out 
5,000 motors every 16 hours. 500 of 
these motors are assembled into cars at 
the plant. The rest are shipped to other 
plants for assembly. It takes 15,000 
parts to make a Ford car. There are 
850 parts in a Ford V-8 motor. Six thou- 
sand companies make parts which are 
sold to Ford to go into their cars. Many 
of these parts are shipped by rail to 
the Ford plants where they are assem- 
bled into cars. 

The assembly line is 1700 feet long 
and it’s been entirely rebuilt to turn 
out the 1949 Ford. Different overhead 
conveyors bring the various auto parts 
to the main assembly line. The assem- 
bly starts with the frame of a car, then 
the front coil springs are added as the 
frame moves along the line. Later the 
entire motor is slid into place. Then 


the body of the car slides down on top 
of the frame and motor; then the wheels 
are put on. At the end of the line, a 
mechanic jumps into the car and drives 
it off the assembly line. 

At the Edison Institute, which Henry 
Ford built in Greenfield Village, we saw 
a wonderful collection of old carriages, 
automobiles, railroad engines, and cars. 
Our guide told us a little about some of 
the early trains. One early train had a 
big sail which made the train move if 
the wind blew from the right direction. 
One early steam engine called the Tom 
Thumb had a race with a horse-drawn 
train and the horse won because the 
Tom Thumb broke down. 


Early Railroads 

Ministers preached sermons against 
traveling by rail. They said that trains 
went too fast for men’s health. Farmers 
claimed that engines would scare 
chickens so badly that they wouldn't lay 
and would keep cows from giving milk. 

Some early engines threw out hun- 
dreds of hot cinders as the train 
churned along. These cinders would 
fall on the passengers sitting in open 
carriages and catch their hats and cloth- 
ing on fire. 

But men with vision worked steadily 
to improve the railroads and the equip- 
ment. Today modern streamliners and 
fast freight trains crisscross the coun- 
try. They help to make it possible to 
produce and market farm goods, ma- 
chinery, furniture, clothing, and other 
commodities which we need to main- 
tain our standards of living. 

We went by bus from Greenfield Vil- 
lage to downtown Detroit and then 
crossed the Ambassador bridge for a 
brief visit to Windsor, Canada. 

“Shucks,” Bob exclaimed, “the peo- 
ple and buildings aren’t any different 
from those in our own country.” 

We noticed one difference, though. 
In the public parks, there were no base- 
ball diamonds or football fields. Instead, 
we saw a lot of hockey rinks which are 
very popular in the wintertime. 


Toledo, coal capitol of the world 


It was our first visit to a foreign coun- 
try and most of us were pretty excited 
about it. We looked back across the 
Detroit River to see the skyscrapers of 
the great industrial city. The sight was 
one I won't forget for a long time. 

After we left Detroit on the home 
trip to Newport News, our last big stop 
was at Charleston, capital of West Vir- 
ginia. We met the governor and he went 
with us to visit the House of Delegates. 
He told us that his first train trip also 
had been to Detroit. 

The fellows from Roanoke got off at 
Clifton Forge to catch another train for 
their city. The Alexandria fellows left 
us at Charlottesville, and the Norfolk 
fellows came back to Newport News 
with the rest of us. 

And I guess that’s the whole story. 
What a trip! I don’t know when I'll get 
a chance to take another, but I do know 
this: from now on, Bill Green is going 
to do some traveling. This country of 
ours is just too exciting to miss. 


The world’s largest passenger locomotive is this coal-burning steam turbine electric giant developed by C & O 
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Lot of fellows I know are beginning 

to wonder what they'll do when 

they get out of school—what kind 
of work they'll go into. And it seemed to 
me that my trip on the C&O would 
give me a good opportunity to find out 
what railroading has to offer. 

I talked to a lot of different people, 
and learned a great deal. It’s amazing 
how many different kinds of jobs there 
are. And I didn’t know until I took this 
trip what a wonderful training program 
many railway companies have to offer. 

I first heard about the on-the-job 
training program when we visited the 
C & O Railway shops at Huntington, 
West Virginia. There 350 young men 

have signed up for 
a four-year course 
which consists 
partly of school 
work and partly of 
work in the shops. 
Most of them are 
working to become 
machinists. Others will finish their four 
years of apprenticeship as electricians, 
boilermakers, sheetmetal workers, 
blacksmiths, and carmen (painters, up- 
holsterers, etc.). In the apprenticeship 
course at Russell, Kentucky, other fel- 
lows are studying for similar trades. 

Jim Dickson is an apprentice ma- 
chinist, finishing his second year. He 
told me a little bit about the system. 
In order to be accepted for the training, 
you must pass a physical examination 
and a mental test. Many more appli- 
cants apply for the training than there 
are openings. 

The mental test consists largely of 
arithmetic. Typical problems are: (1) 
How much is % plus % plus %? (2) Di- 
vide 412 into 19776. 

The Director of Apprenticeship 
Training interviews applicants like Jim 
very carefully before accepting them 
for training. He is looking for youths 
who want a career with the railroad, 


Careers in 
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not people who are just interested in a 
job. He investigates your school record. 
What kind of grades did you make in 
high school? What school activities did 
you go out for? What part-time jobs 
have you had? 

What kind of a fellow are you? Are 
you steady, dependable? Or are you 


the type who doesn’t know what you 
want? The type who is likely to skip 
school to go to a ball game? 

“Railroads,” Jim pointed out, “offer a 
public service. Freight and passengers 
must arrive on time. Workers must be 
as reliable and dependable as the famed 
watches used by engineers.” 

“What about the pay you receive 
during your training?” I asked. 

“That varies, I suppose, with the 
place where you live,” Jim explained. 
“Here at Huntington an apprentice 
starts at ninety-six cents an hour and 
receives a _ two-and-one-half-cent-an- 
hour raise every six months during the 
first three years. Then you receive a 
five-cent-an-hour raise. The last six 
months you get a seven-and-one-half- 
cent raise. When an apprentice finishes 
the training for a mechanic, he receives 
the full mechanics’ rate of pay. Right 
now that is $1.38% an hour to start.” 

“What kind of school work do you 
have?” I asked. 

Jim grinned. “Most of the training is 
on the job; we work with skilled me- 
chanics right out in the shop. Then we 
sign up for study courses by mail and 
do the classwork with our teacher right 
in a C & O classroom here at the shops. 
I'm taking mechanical drawing, blue- 
print reading, and math.” 
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“Do other railroads have similar ap- 
rrenticeship courses?” I asked. 

“Many of them do,” Jim nodded. “The 
way to find out is to either write your 
state director of vocational guidance or 
go down to the employment offices of 
your local railroad and ask. By the way, 
you haven't asked me about the age re- 
quirements. 

“A fellow should be between 18 and 
23 years old in order to qualify for ap- 
prenticeship training. In some cases, 
railroads will take younger men, but 
usually high school graduates are pre- 
ferred. Men with unusual mechanical 
ability are sometimes accepted without 
a diploma. Some railroads give prefer- 
ence to the sons of their present em- 
ployees when choosing men for training. 

“That reminds me of one man in the 
shop,” Jim explained. “His father re- 
tired last year after 45 years with the 
C & O. He, himself, has been with the 
company for more than ten years. He 
has a two-and-one-half-year-old son and 
he’s already teaching him to recognize 
locomotives. He'll be a railroader, too. 


“It sort of gets in your blood. You 
should talk to some of the men here 
They're so enthusiastic about their work 
that you'd think they owned the place.” 

Railroads, I discovered, hire some 
young men as laborers—on the road 
gangs repairing the tracks, in the shops 
etc. Such workers receive about $1.00 
an hour. Others are hired as helpers to 
more skilled workers. Helpers receiv: 
$1.15 an hour in some localities. Some 
become machine operators on the coal 
piers. 
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At Newport News I noticed a mes- 
senger boy riding a motorbike. A similar 
job is that of crew caller. A crew caller 
scouts around on foot or on a bike for 
the train crews—the engineer, fireman, 
conductor, brakeman, etc., when it is 
time for them to report for duty. Crews 
on call (who must be ready to go out 
on a run) are found at home or at a 
Y. M. C. A. or railroad hotel near the 
railroad yards. After serving in the in- 
between jobs, messengers and call boys 
may be promoted to become yardmas- 
ters and assistant trainmasters. 

Check clerks in freight houses (some 
are women) check the freight as it 


comes from cars against a list that they 
are given. Checkers receive about $10 
a day. 

Brakemen help in the switching of 
cars (pull pins, etc.), give signals, and 
do other work. As openings occur, sen- 
ior brakemen advance to the position 
of conductor. 

The conductor is in complete charge 
of the train, and the entire crew re- 
ceives its orders from him. Before a run, 
he checks to see that engine and cars 
have been inspected, that the brakes are 
in working order, and that the proper 
signals are displayed. Aboard the train, 
the conductor is responsible for the 
welfare of his passengers. 

A conductor must have good eyesight 
and hearing. He must be able to fill out 
clear, concise reports. In 1947 the aver- 
age earnings of a conductor were 
$4800 a year. 


Operating a giant locomotive is a 


two-man job—the job of the locemo- 
tive engineer and the fireman. 

The fireman, as the engineer’s assist- 
ant, fires the boiler, watches the steam 
gauges, and calls out signals to the 
engineer. His job is hard work. He 
must keep his balance in the swaying 
engine cab and toss scoop after scoop 
of coal into the hungry firebox. Large 
locomotives are equipped with automa- 
tic stokers and many other automatic 
devices, but on smaller engines the 
fireman must shovel in the coal by hand. 

Those accepted for training as a fire- 
man are usually in their early twenties 
and have excellent eyesight and hear- 
ing. Many railroads also require you to 
have a high school diploma. In 1947 
firemen’s salaries ranged from $3200 to 
$4700 a year. A fireman must have at 
least a year of road service before he 
may become a locomotive engineer. 

The engineer “drives” the locomotive 
and is in charge of it from the time he 
reports to work until he goes off duty. 
A steam locomotive engineer sees that 


the right pressure is kept in the boiler, 
that the air brakes are working prop- 
erly, and that the generators are pro- 
viding current for the headlights. He 
regulates the speed of the train, keeping 
a constant watch on all signals and 
warnings. In 1947 engineers’ annual 
earnings ranged from $4100 to $6200. 

At Presque Isle, Ohio, I noticed a 
young telegrapher at work. He had re- 
ceived his first training in the railroad 
station in his hometown before coming 
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to P. I. Now, at 24, he’s earning $300 
a month. (Gene Autry, I'm told, was 
once a telegrapher. ) 

The railroads employ thousands of 
file clerks, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
typists, ticket sellers, etc. Many of these 
positions are filled by women who have 
had high school or business school train- 
ing in office work. Most clerical posi- 
tions in the railroad, however, are filled 
by men. In some offices, like those in 
Newport News, clerks work in shifts. 
Some work from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p-m.; others from 3:00 p.m. to 11:00. 
The third shift works from 11:00 p.m. 
to 7:00 a.m. Applicants experienced in 
typing and shorthand are favored for 
secretarial positions. In Huntington, 


West Virginia, general office clerks re- 
ceive $9.17 a day at first. Advancement 
is based on qualifications and seniority. 
They work a forty-four-hour week. 

There are hundreds of other jobs in 
railroading—in the Engineering depart- 
ment, in the Purchasing and Stores de- 
partment, in the various Traffic depart- 
ments, and in the yards. There are jobs 
for doctors, nurses, painters, upholster- 
ers, school teachers and lawyers. 

So no matter what a fellow might 
want to do, there’s a pretty good chance 
he could do it working for a railroad. 

I don’t know what I'll do—yet. But 
I'll bet you that a lot of us fellows who 
took this trip on the C&O will think 
mighty carefully about a railroad career 
when we get out of school. 

It looks like a swell way to live. 





HAT a “Jam Session” we had 
this week! You really gathered 
round and gave with the 

opinions. We are very impressed with 
the thoughtfulness shown in your an- 
swers to our question: DO TEEN-AGERS 
TODAY HAVE TOO MUCH OR TOO 
LITTLE FREEDOM? 

We are proud of your ability to put 
yourselves in your parents’ shoes. On 
the basis of the good sense you showed 
in outlining the rules you would make 
if you were parents, we'll vote you head 
of the house any day. 

We were pleased to hear that only 
a small minority of you (12 per cent) 
feel abused with restrictions. We found 
that 48 per cent of you felt that you had 
about the right amount of freedom—or 
that it was a 50-50 situation in which 
some teen-agers had too much freedom, 
others too little. Another 40 per cent of 
you told us emphatically that teen-agers 
have too much freedom. A selection from 
among the hundreds of well-expressed 
opinions appears below. 

The question for the next “Jam Ses- 
sion” will be WHAT FIVE BOOKS BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS WOULD YOU 
RECOMMEND TO A FOREIGN STU- 
DENT? Tell us, also, which one of the 
five you think would be most interesting 
and why. 

We received a long letter from a Ger- 
man student the other day. He felt that 
one of the best ways to find out what 
democracy really means was to read the 
work of American writers. But when he 
visited the American library in Karls- 
ruhe, he was a little floored to discover 
over a thousand books. He wrote to ask 
us what American books we felt a well- 
read person should know. 

We'd like to toss his question to you. 
In selecting five books from among the 
dozens of your favorites, keep in mind 
two things: giving the foreign student 
a picture of life in the U. S. and also 
giving him an idea of the best in Ameri- 
ean literature. 

Write down your choices and the rea- 
sons for them, and mail your list not 
later than Nov. 15 to Gay Head, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. Sign your letters with your 
mame and school address.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION 


Do Teen-Agers Today Have 
Too Much or Too Little Freedom? 


Teen-agers today have too much 
freedom. During the war, they were 
given jobs that adults had held before. 
This made them feel that they could 


take part in amusements which here- 
tofore had been forbidden them. Some- 
times today, the majority of the crowd 
at a tavern is under the legal age. 

Furthermore, too many boys use 
their fathers’ new, speedy cars. They 
travel at a terrific rate of speed, caus- 
ing untold accidents. If parents were 
firmer, there would be fewer tragedies. 
Then there are the week-end parties 
occasionally reported in the papers. We 
hear that the young people had ac- 
quired liquor somehow, and that the 
party became wild. If I were a parent, 
I would not allow parties without chap- 
erones. 

Laws should be enforced so: that a 
teen-ager who has been arrested for 
reckless driving would not be allowed 
to drive any vehicle for a long time. 
Liquor laws, also, should be enforced; 
at present, there are too many loop- 
holes for the teen-ager. 

Donald Sipprell 
Hopkins (Minn.) H.S. 


Teen-agers have plenty of freedom, 
except in expressing themselves at 
home. They can’t say what they think 
because their parents think it’s disre- 
spectful. If I were a parent, I'd see 
that my children were on equal terms 
with my husband and myself. We 
would discuss and compare notes on 
problems. 


Peggy Bromberg 
Abraham Lincoln HS. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Teen-agers today are given too little 
freedom. They may take too much 
but they aren’t given enough! 

Freedom should be based on trust. 
I have a cousin who gave her 8-year- 
old son a room far from hers. “Son,” 
she said, “you can come in as late as 
you want and come and go as you 
please.” That child will never sneak. 

If parents would say, “If you want 
to drink, start at home,” instead of “H 
I ever find out that you would take a 


drink, Tll—,” there would be a great 
many less teen-agers breaking their 
necks to get liquor. If a couple were 
started off to a dance with, “What tin. 
will you be home?” or “Call us if you'll 
be late,” instead of “I'll give you 15 
minutes to get home after the dance',” 
we wouldn't see a thrill in staying out 
until the “wee hours.” 


Bea Habberstad 
Rochester (Minn.) H.S 


I do not think teen-agers have too 
much freedom, but all the magazines 
and newspapers are making so much 
fuss over the teen-agers that they ar 
beginning to think they are a special 
class of people. They are getting the 
idea that they can sit back and sa\ 
“I'm a teen-ager. Amuse me! Organize 
a club, sponsor a dance, give me ente! 
tainment!” 

Wasn't that the trouble with Ger 
man youth? Hitler told them what to 
do. They did not think for themselv: 

American teen-agers should have 


enough brains to solve their own prob- 
lems and create their own clean fu 


Wiener roasts, skating parties, 4-!/ 
Clubs, card parties, and dances in the 
home with Mom and Dad helping th: 
fun along are a few things teen-agers 
might plan. 

Deone Goulet 

Sr. H.S., Chippewa Falls, Wis 


I feel that parents should know 
where their children are and_ wit! 
whom they are. But I do not feel that 
parents should, as many do, discrimi 
nate against their children’s friends 
simply because of foolish prejudices 
The teen-age group of today is a ver 
tolerant group as a whole, and I would 
like to see our generation grow up that 
way. 

Virginia Bayman 
Roosevelt H.S., Dayton, Ohio 


Teen-agers have too much freedom 
on the whole—too much unscheduled 
time and too much money to spend. 

Theta Farnell 
Columbia H.S., Lake City, Flo. 


In my family we have always had 
to abide by the rules my father lays 
down. We are expected to help wit! 
the housework. We are allowed two 
dates a week, one out and one at home. 
We have to be home by 11, except 

(Continued on page 39) 
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discussion on the question, Should 

high school students have part-time 
jobs” Dave Roth asked as he took over 
the chairmanship of the third meeting 
of the Career Club. 

“Hair-pulling’s strictly out!” Sandy 
Harris warned Pat Williams. 

“Look who’s talking,” Dave chortled, 
indicating Sandy’s brief crew cut. “Fire 
away, Patty.” 

Pat: The way I look at it, school’s a 
full-time job. If you make good grades, 
go out for at least one sport, engage in 
a few club activities, and reserve some 
time for an occasional dance or movie, 
there’s no time left for a part-time job. 
Young people who take such jobs are 
sure to come to grief—they flunk out in 
school, wear themselves out physically, 
or become dull drones because they’ve 
no time to join in the gang’s social ac- 
tivities. ... 


|: EVERYONE ready for our big 


Sanpy: Where, may I ask, is a fellow 
to get the money to take a girl to the 
“occasional dance or movie,” if he 
doesn’t have a part-time job? Besides, 
look at the boys in our class who don’t 
have jobs. They’re the ones who hang 
around street corners and pool rooms— 
their hands in their pockets—no jobs, no 
moola, and no dates! 

Dave: Hey, what is this? A battle of 
the sexes? 

Vera: Why not? Just for argument, 
let me cite a case—my cousin Tad. Tad 
was a good student—working for a schol- 
arship to college. He took a job working 
in a bowling alley from 6:00 to 11:00 
every night. In the daytime he could 
hardly stay awake. His grades went 
way down; he lost weight; he lost his 
chance for the scholarship. 

Dick: Tad’s an extreme case. He let 
his desire for cents get ahead of his 
sense. Not every part-time job can be 
wisely fitted into’ the program. One to 
three hours’ work is enough for a school 
day. There are many jobs in which you 
can do this—delivering newspapers, 
working at a filling station, in a drug 
Or grocery store, etc. 

Sanpy: That’s right. Probably Tad 
didn’t make a time budget—to see that 
he planned enough time for sleep, for 
study, and for recreation. Many stu- 
dents make Tad’s mistake. They work 
long hours and then think they can do 
all the things—dancing, going to movies, 
listening to the radio—that they did 
before they had a job. Some social ac- 
tivities have to be cut down. . . . 

Par: Cut out, you mean. And then 
you become a dull tool with no ability 
to mix with people. 

Dick: Now wait a minute, Pat. One 
of the main values of a part-time job 
is that it gives you an opportunity to 
work with people—in an adult world. 
You learn how to get along with your 
boss and your fellow workers, and you 
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Women and Wallets 


The Career Clubbers Debate the Merits of Part-time Jobs 


learn how to meet the public. When 
Anne first went to work in her dad’s 
ice cream store, she was so shy that she 
jumped at the sound of her own voice. 
Look at her now—a social leader in 
school with the right answer for any- 
thing—including Sandy “Wolf” Harris. 

Sanpy: I'll ignore that remark. A 
part-time job gives a person a chance to 
earn his own money, and learn the 
value of a dollar. And when it comes to 
dollars, who needs them more than a 
high schoo] girl? I'll bet it costs a for- 
tune to keep you girls in clothes, cos- 
metics, and whatever else you can’t get 
your date to pay for. 

Dicx: You hit a homer there, Sandy! 
Id also like to point out that part-time 
jobs give a young person experience— 
something vitally important when he 
marches out of school looking for a 
full-time job. You know how many ads 
read “Experienced men wanted”! 

Vera: What kind of experience do 
you get cleaning old Mrs. Aumert’s 
cellar, sorting junk at the city dump, 
or washing automobiles? 

Dicx: You learn how to follow direc- 
tions. Too many students don’t realize 
that in addition to bringing in the ready 
cash, most jobs give you some kind of 
vocational experience. I might add—a 
student should always have a work per- 
mit and avoid any job which might 
involve injury to his health. 

Sanpy: The important thing to do is 
to look around as you work to see what 
jobs might interest you as a career. You 
learn salesmanship in stores; mechanical 
work in garages and filling stations; 
florist’s work in greenhouses. By the 
trial-and-error method, you can dis- 
cover which jobs most interest you be- 
fore you're through school and have to 
earn all of your living. 

Pat: Okay. You can do that right in 
school. You can get vocational ex- 
perience by working in the school office, 
library, or cafeteria; by making stage 
settings for plays; by making posters 
for publicity purposes. All such jobs 
don’t pay money, but they give you 
practical work experience. 

Vera: You can also get experience 
right in the classroom. In math you 
learn how to figure. That helps to qual- 
ify you for making change as a sales- 
man or as a cashier. In commercial 
courses, you learn how to operate office 
machines. 

Dicx: Granted. Such experiences are 
important if (and that’s a big word) 


Crisis!! — one good reason for hav- 
ing a part-time job say the boys. 


the student realizes their value. Often 
he doesn’t think of it that way. He 
thinks of math as the next ten prob- 
lems for tomorrow—just problems. Typ- 
ing class means typing “A sad lad can 
add,” etc. Now if he goes out and gets 
a job where he has to make change or 
has to do typing, suddenly everything 
clicks—he sees the usefulness of what 
he’s learning in school. Result? He goes 
back to school and does a better job 
than ever. 

Pat: Mr. Chairman, our time is up; I 
suggest we adjourn and let one of these 
working men with the fat wallets stake 
us all to sodas at Nick’s. 

Sanpy: See what I mean! 

Vera: This discussion has been 
worthwhile, and I’m willing to agree 
with the boys, that part-time jobs are 
valuable—if you have a time budget 
and can fit your job into your workday 
without slighting your school work, and 
without cutting out all recreation. 

Dave shook Vera’s hand. “How could 
you argue against part-time jobs with a 
straight face—you, with a paying job in 
the school office!” 

Vera grinned. 

—WILLIAM Fave., Vocational Editor 
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SOMETIMES you find the most amazing things in a library 
—and I don’t mean the Dewey Decimal System. Ted Stokes, 
my cousin from Detroit, wrote me last week about the won- 
derful “facilities” his high school libe has. 

It seems that over a period of months Ted became con- 
scious of one name — feminine — on the library cards in most 
of the books he withdrew. Being a normally curious male, 
Ted took to reading three books a week instead of two— 
and still that name ahead of his on the library card. Finally, 
convinced that he and this unknown girl had a gfeat deal in 
common, Ted began to operate. 

Latest flash from Ted: “At this reading, an exchange of 
class rings has been effected, and things are going smoothly!” 

Who said you couldn't improve yourself by reading??? 


° o o 


WHEN our T-A-B Club met at the libe last night we saw 
the good news on the bulletin board—the announcement 
saying that the national T-A-B Club is going to sponsor the 
Review Award Classification of the 1949 Scholastic Writing 
Awards Contest. 

When Joe Dana read the announcement, he said that the 
contest would be a walkaway for T-A-B Club members — 
because we're so used to spouting opinions on books. 

I had to tell him that the word “review” didn’t apply only 
to books. The purpose of this department of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards is to encourage all kinds of critical writing. 
You can win a prize for writing a review of a movie, play, 
radio program, concert, dance recital, or art exhibit. 

Joe still claims his chances are good. (Of course, he 
doesn’t know I’m writing a critical comparison of the movie 
versions of Hamlet and Macbeth that’s going to make Shake- 
speare turn over in his grave with envy — maybe.) 


* *« 


Anyway the whole thing is a swell idea, and I think all 
nigh school students (and especially T-A-B Club members) 
ought to take a crack at winning one of those prizes — to say 
nothing of the fame of being a published critic. There's a 
first prize of $25; second, $15; third, $10; and five fourth 
prizes of $5 each. Ask your teacher for a copy of the Rules 
Booklet (which contains an entry blank); or if she doesn't 
have one, write to: Scholastic Writing Awards, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


MARY JANE SIMMONS was complaining the other day 
that since she had become interested in building up a per- 
sonal library through our T-A-B Club, she didn’t have room 
for her books on top of her desk any more. A bookcase, she 
said, would break her budget. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of brick-and-board?” Bill Stevens 
sounded off slightly amazed. Mary Jane ‘lowed as how she 
hadn’t, and the rest of us had to confess we hadn’t either. 

And Bill gave out with the Stevens’ solution to the book- 
case problem: run to the nearest lumber yard and have a 
man cut you three to six boards of equal length —length 
depending on how long you want your shelves. Then, balanc- 
ing the boards on your head, you make for the nearest brick- 
yard, where you acquire a small mess of bricks. If you 
manage to stagger home thus equipped, you pile up bricks 
three or four deep under either end of a board — Shelf No. 1. 
Then more bricks on top of the board to support the next 
layer, and presto — Shelf No. 2. You can continue on toward 
the ceiling if you like. 

It works, toe. And I’ll have to admit that the result is 
mighty attractive —in a rustic way. Nice thing about it is 
that you can make shelves any height you like. Dandy for 


albums of records, too. 
Wield Wonk \ 


* 


A Message from Harry Hansen to T-A-B Club Members 


Of the writing of books, there is no end—and 
no one knows this better than the book reviewer 
who chooses books for comment from the tum- 
bling stream of volumes that never dries up. 
Harry Hansen, book reviewer for the N. Y. 
World-Telegram, says he trained for his job by 
reporting on the first World War and the Paris 
peace conference, after which he began review- 
ing a book a day. 

“But I began accumulating a library as a 
boy,” he says, “buying Stevenson’s Treasure 


Island for ten cents; picking up Dickens in paper 
covers, and having a wonderful time with Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte. 

“When I turned to reviewing, the poetry 
renascence was booming in Chicago; Carl Sand- 
burg would tell me some new facts he had dis- 
covered about Lincoln; Ben Hecht would spin 
his tale. Gradually I found biography and his- 
tory my favorite reading. But I have never lost 
the sense of adventure that comes.when a new 
book and a new author appear for the first time.” 
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FRANKLIN 





BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER 
|. THE SCARLET LETTER Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Roger Chillingworth, an aged scholar from Amsterdam, ar- 
rives in Boston to find his young wife Hester upon the pil- 
lory, her babe in her arms, upon her breast the scarlet let- 
ter “A” which she has been condemned to wear for life—be- 
cause she has committed adultery, She refuses to name the 
father of her child. The story of early Puritan society is one 
of the few classics which 19th century America added to 
world literature. 


IE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


We all know that Benjamin Franklin discovered the lightning rod, was 
publisher of one of the first newspapers, and a signer. of the Declaration 
of Independence. But, as we read his own story, an idol becomes a human 
being. We laugh at his sharp wit and learn to love this wise man who 
rose from obscurity to fame, but signed his last will and testament—“Benja- 
min Franklin, Printer.” 


Tu wale Tenn 1ENDY 
HE POCKETBOOK OF 0. HENRY 


Edited by Harry Hansen 


Do you like surprise endings? If you do, you will like O. Henry’s stories! 
William Sydney Porter (pseudonym, O. Henry) wrote 250 short stories. 
Almost all of them have a sudden, gay twist at the end. This volume con- 
tains 29 of his very best. Don’t fail to read “Two Thanksgiving Day Gentle- 
men’ before this Thanksgiving, and join the many who read ‘ ‘The Gift of 
the Magi” before every Christmas. 


THE GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY 
Ellery Queen 


George Khalkis, famous art dealer, dies of heart 
failure. After the funeral, it is discovered that his 
will is missing. Inspector Queen and his son, 


> 
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Voted Most Likely 
To Be Re-Read 


. . T-A-B CLUB books! They’re as high 
in entertainment value as they are low 
in price — 25c a book, and a give-away 
dividend for every four you purchase. 
T-A-B CLUB offers you five books a 
month to choose from, something for 
every taste, and here’s all you have to 
do to get in on the deal: 

Read about the November T-A-B 
CLUB books on these pages. After you 
have made your choice, check on the 
coupon below those you wish to pur- 
chase and hand the coupon, along with 
25c for each book ordered, to your 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. If, by some 
terrible mischance, you do not have a 
T-A-B CLUB in your school, you and 
your friends may pool your orders and 
send them in. (The price is still 25¢ per 
book for an order of ten or more books.) 
Or, probably, your teacher will be glad 
to collect your coupons and order the 
books for you. Here the same rule ap- 
plies —a minimum order of ten books, 
(and cash must accompany all orders). 

To secure T-A-B CLUB dividends, 
however, you must join your local T- 
A-B CLUB, But then, why not? It’s fun 
to share reading experiences with your 
friends, swap ideas (and books) with 
them. Some of the world’s greatest 
theories evolved in just that way. 

If this is your first introduction to 
T-A-B CLUB, you may want to secure 
back issues of this magazine and read 
about the September and October 
books, which may be ordered with the 
current titles. 

So why not order your T-A-B CLUB 
books today? That’s just another way 
of saying—“Why not enlarge your 
circle of friends, your mental capacities, 
and your personal enjoyment of leisure 


Book Club November Titles 





Ellery, suggest opening the coffin. There they find 


THE SCARLET LETTER 





not one body, but two! There is good use of the 
analytic-deductive method in the surprise solution. 
What is that? You will know after you finish this 
lively yarn. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY ‘OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 








THE GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY 
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HIGH TENSION William Wister Haines 
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HIGH TENSION 








This is a novel with a “high tension” plot about 
the men who work with “hot” wires —the electric 
power linesmen, These are the danger-loving 
pioneers who have replaced our cow punchers and 
Indian fighters. They live a romantic life in a 
tough man’s world. Haines also wrote that success- 
ful Broadway play, Command Decision. 








then hand in with 


a 


ACheck titles wanted above 
Jc 


>C for each book ordered 


*Do NOT MAIL THIs TO New York. IT Is TO BE RETAINED BY YOUR 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. 





Short Shots 


T LEAST three Midwest high 

schools will always remember Oc- 
tober 2 as Black Saturday. On that day 
Roosevelt, of East Chicago, Ind., had 
its 34-game winning streak snapped by 
Reitz, of Evansville, 34-7; Maryville, 
winner of 29 straight (all-time Kansas 
record), was bumped off by Manhattan, 
13-6; and Oak Park, unbeaten in its 
conference (Illinois) since 1944, was 
dropped by Highland Park, 6-0. 

Longest winning streak still going, 
so far as I know, is the 39 in a row 
chalked up by Elkader (Iowa) High. 
On the other end is Oblong (Ill.) High 
with 27 straight defeats. 

“Here’s an L of a baseball team,” 
writes Pete Button, of Roscoe, N. Y. 
Infield—Lupien, Lohrke, Litwhiler, and 
Lipon; outfield—Lindell, Lowrey, and 
Lockman; battery—Lemon and Living- 
ston. Pete also lists 12 subs and a man- 
ager, Ted Lyons. 





CHICAGO , DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
ACADEMY | 7, ivtretien > 
of Art Essentials + C ercial Art 
FINE ARTS Hlustration * Drawing » Painting. 


Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Founded 


1902 


« Interior 








Write for free Catalog 





18 S. MICHIGAN AYE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SENIORS itnerlco's mort Beav. 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. F 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








‘ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 

ire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
burgh 30, Pa. 





Try this tested 
skin treatment 
ifor an externally 
#@ caused 


.% ~/ BAD 
eo COMPLEXION 


Lather-massage twice 

daily with Cuticura Soap 

(more often if skin is very 

oily), then at bedtime apply 

Cuticura Ointment to help clear up 

externally caused pimples, ease out 

blackheads. Cuticura Soap and 

Ointment are fragrant, scientifically 
medicated. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 





Bill King in Saturday Evening Post 
“| recall a line from Tennyson...“ 


Warren Bonin, “a faithful reader” 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., wants me to take 
a look at his K club. Infield—Kluszew- 
ski, Kozar, Kerr, and Kurowski; out- 
field—Kiner, Keller, and Kokos; battery 
—Kramer and Kluttz. 

Enough is too much, men. That makes 
five plates of all-star alphabet soup— 
M, S, R, L, and K. Let’s play some other 
game-like winning streaks. Know about 
any schools that have a long streak 
going? Let’s hear from you. 

Basketball fans will be looking up at 
the U. of Kansas freshman five next 
season. It has a seven-footer in Clyde 
Lovelette, fresh out of Garfield High, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Reverse Clyde’s name 
and you have a war cry: “Lette-Love 
do it!” 


The U. of Towa frosh five will field 
a 6-foot, 10-inch Darling—first name, 
Chuck—who used to dunk ’em for South 
High, of Denver, Colo. 

Two Phillies’ rooters, George East- 
wood and Henry Alberts, from Ham- 
mandsport, N. Y., want me to put in 
a plug for their good friend, Jack Gra- 
ham, of the San Diego Padres. 

Although Graham played in only 129 
games, due to injuries, he smacked 48 
home runs, batted in 138 runs, and was 
voted the most valuable player in the 
Pacific Coast League. 

Here’s a prediction: By 1951 the 
Philadelphia Phillies will win a pennant. 
Last season they fielded one of the 
youngest teams in the majors, including 
the “rookie of the year’—Richie Ash- 
burn—and clouter Johnny Blatnik. And 
they're still grabbing all the young tal- 
ent in sight. 

Latest to be signed is Ronald Mroz- 
inski, a young southpaw pitcher cred- 
ited with striking out 111 of 190 batters 
he faced at White Haven (Pa.) High 
School last year. 

The Phillies sure know what they're 
doing. Most of their present pitchers, 
like Schoolboy Rowe and Dutch Leon- 
ard, are older than Bunker Hill; and 
the Phillies are not waiting until they 
die of old age to replace them. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Fifth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


RING THAT BELL, BROTHER! 





You'll come out on top every time if you eat a well-balanced 
dinner. That means vegetables as well as meat, potatoes and 
dessert. You need those vegetables for vitamins and minerals. 
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Your Heart’s Out of Order 


(Continued from page 24) 


on. Then he looked down at Susan. 

“What's the matter with you tonight, 
hm?” he asked gruffly, shaking out his 
paper. “Kind of quiet, aren’t you?” 

“I'm just tired,” said Susan dully. 
“Awfully tired.” 

“Tired!” he said, sinking heavily into 
a chair. “I'd like to know what makes 
you tired! It beats me—” 

“Leave her alone, John,” Mrs. Carter 
interrupted. “Sometimes you can get 
tired just doing nothing. And she was 
up late last night, too.” 

Susan gave her mother a weak, grate- 
ful smile. She’s so sweet, she thought. 
Of course, she doesn’t understand, but 
she’s sweet. 

The telephone rang. 

“T'll go,” said Susan faintly. Her legs 
felt shaky as she walked into the dim 
hall, thinking: It probably isn’t, but if it 
is, be cool and a little aloof . . . 

In the breakfast room she lifted the 
receiver with an unsteady hand and 
said tremulously, “Hello?” 

“Sue?” A man’s voice, deep and 
husky. 

“Yes?” 

“How are you? This is Rick Sheldon.” 

“Oh Rick . . . How are you?” 

“Swell. Look are you doing anything 
tonight?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then suppose I pick you up in half 
an hour. All right?” 

“Fine.” 

There was a faint “So long,” and a 


click. 


f USAN put down the receiver dazedly 
and stared at it in some astonishment. 
Was this what she had waited for all 
day in such an agony of suspense? This 
brief moment, the few clipped words? 
Yet she had her answer in the sudden, 
leaping happiness that caught at her 
throat. 

Lightly, effortlessly, she walked to 
the porch again and carefully closed the 
screen door behind her. Her father was 
hidden by his newspaper, Frank sat on 
the top step, and her mother rocked 
slowly in the chair. With luminous eyes, 
Susan gazed at them and at the wide, 
pretty street, the sun-streaked lawn, the 
little shower of water that sprinkled 
the grass. How beautiful it was — how 
inexpressibly beautiful! 

“Mom,” she said breathlessly. “I’m 
going up to change. I have a date with 
an awfully nice boy that I met last 
night at Carol Henderson’s party. Rick 
Sheldon, his name is. You'll like him.” 

“That’s nice, dear,” said Mrs. Carter 
comfortably, rocking gently. 

Her father looked up from his news- 
Paper and frowned. “I thought you 
were so tired,” he said. 


“Tired?” said Susan in a puzzled 
voice. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
energy brimming and spilling over. 
“Tired? Oh, no!” 

“But you skid—” 

“John,” Mrs. Carter broke in softly, 
“leave her alone. Susan, wear your 
green Shantung dress. You look so 
pretty in it.” 

Susan pressed her glowing cheek 
against her mother’s. “I love you,” 
Susan whispered faintly. Then she was 
gone, the screen door slamming noisily 
behind her. 

Mrs. Carter rocked in silence for a 
few moments. “You know,” she said 
finally, “I wouldn’t be a girl that age 
again for anything in the world.” 

Her husband gazed at her over the 
top of his paper with some astonish- 
ment. 

“You wouldn’t?” he asked. “Why in 
the world not?” 

Mrs. Carter sat motionless in her 
chair, gazing into the street with eyes 
that were soft with memory. For a 
moment she seemed to drift back to 
the dim, almost-forgotten circle of her 
girlhood. What she glimpsed there 
made her smile a little, but it was a 
smile of gentle sadness and pity. She 
did not answer her husband’s question. 





Tough! 

The Washington Biological Survey, 
which puts metal bands on wild birds 
to study their migratory habits, récently 
ordered new bands with different word- 
ing. They now read: “Notify fish and 
wildlife services, Washington, D. C.” 
Formerly the bands said simply, “Wash. 
Biol. Surv.” Unofficial explanation of 
the change: One irate taxpayer’s letter 
complained, “Sirs: I shot one of your 
pet crows and followed instructions. I 
washed it, I boiled it, and served it. 
It was terrible. Stop fooling the people.” 


Irving Hoffman in ‘‘Readers Scope’’ 


Soup Story 

Will Rogers and Percy Hammond 
once argued about the proper way to 
eat soup. 

“Tipping the plate away from you is 
etiquette,” said Hammond. 

“That ain’t etiquette,” Rogers replied. 
“That's protection!” 


Magazine Digest 


Tact 
Mikhail: “You look positively beau- 
tiful tonight.” 
Elsie: “Oh, you flatterer!” 
Mikhail: “No, it’s true. I had to look 
twice before I recognized you.” 


Crowning Glory 


Mo: “What is the outstanding con- 
tribution that chemistry has given to 
the world?” 

Flo: “Blondes.” 


The Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest 
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Test your wits and your hands. You can earn 
big money if you design a new or different 
motor driven toy, powered by the mighty 
MINI MOTOR. Get Dad and Grandad, too, 
to help. 

The manufacturer of the MINi MOTOR 
(also the famous "75" water pistol and "500" 
machine water gun) offers you a 5% royalty 
for the rest of your life on all sales of your 
“brain-child,” if it is manufacturable. 

Used to operate toy airplanes, racing cars, 
speed boats or whatever you may design, 
the MINI MOTOR (flashlight battery oper- 
ated, wgt. 2 oz.) is light as a feather, built 
with hairbreadth precision and is powerful 
enough to run a toy bulldozer. You may find 
unexplored uses for this wonder motor which 
costs only $2, yet may make you rich. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your check or money order for $2. You will 
receive your motor by return mail with full 
instructions and suggestions to help you get 
started in this toy award plan, and also a 
contract for your protection. Nationally known 
engineers and scientists will judge the designs. 
Don't tell us your ideas until you receive your 
contract 





You have three months to work — 
so get in line early and be a winner. 


ARPIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


422 ALDEN STREET 
ORANGE, N. J. 
Enclosed money order [| check{_] for $2. 
Please send the MINI MOTOR and my con- 
tract to me at once with full details on how 
t may earn an income for life. 
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What Are “" Approvals’? 


Schalecti 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from miele and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval”’ stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


GREAT $52 price FOR 10° OFFER! 

PRICE : 
(1) Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps from 
Africa, South America, South Sea Islands, etc. Includes Air- 
maiis, Triangie and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 different British Colonies — Burma, Hong Kong, 
Solomon isiands, etc. (4) U. S$. $5.00 high value. Total cata- 
log price over ($5.00! Everything for only 10c to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
f missions, other sources. 





Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, commemoratives 


stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ 
Approval a A only—one to a customer. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. , 42, Jamestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 
00 UNITED STATES $TAMPS.-absolutely eo ES 


a commemoratives, t 
tions, 00! Stampdom's ears % 
ae A pk a i coney “ise 
lighted. itustrated bargain lists with ‘each order 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


200 Different Stamps 

to APPROVAL BUYERS. Con- 3 
eer stamps worth up to 15c¢ Cc 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


| jAHX FREE CATALOG! 


ed \ Mustrated! United States 
\ Ss \ & Supplies. intormation tor aT heghe 




















HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE $4.00 value. Red-White-Blue Mint Victory 


Commemorative Picturing Famous 
Chinese General, catalogue value $1.00 FREE with 
approvals! 3c postage please. Sunlite Stamp Co., 
Box 12590J Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








Cactus Piant and Triangle — Given! 
y as shown) Ivory ast, Guinea, Nip- 
pon, fag yy ete. “Includes Pirate & 
“Fairy Tale’’ stamps, Arabian 3 tan 

guage stamp, Sea Lion & Snake, 
French x: Portuguese Colonies, etc., 

ALL GIVEN with approvals for 3c 

» postage. Potomac Sta amp Co., 

Dept. 600, Washington 10, D.C. 


FINLAND! = 

ALL DIFFERENT FRE 
To Approval Buyers 

N. D. ROSENBERG, Dept. 20. Box 1303. Chicago, Ill. 


FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 
China Confucius Issue of 4 different weed — 
Yours FREE if you ask for foreign approva 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., N. Y. 


FREE Irish Commemoro- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


Beautiful Shanghai Airmail Set and Colorful Chiang 
Kai-shek Victory Set (high catalog vies all eS wr only 10c 
© serious approval applicants—only one offer to a cus- 
tomer 


WM. H. DRUBEL, 385 College Ave., Staten Isiand 14, N. Y. 


EXCITING HISTORICAL COLLECTION! 
Stamps sho owing Cavalry Charge — Flaming Sword — 
Big Fortre Field Marshall Famous Greek Battle — 
Legion receiving Battle Flag and others. Only 3c to ap- 
proval applicants 


STAR STAMP CO., JAMESTOWN 4, NEW YORK 




















14.9 3 ---News oF co.umeus’ Discovery, 
THEN BELIEVED A NEW ROUTE TO THE 
RICH LANDS OF THE EAST, REACHES 
KING JOHN OF PORTUGAL - 


LET US ASK 
A SETTLEMENT 
NOW WE FROM THE 
KNOW NOT WHICH 
ARE OUR LANDS 


OR SPAIN'S. 


BUT THE PORTUGUESE WERE NOT SATISFIED-:- 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN MET IN TORDESILLAS, SPAIN, 
AND AGREED UPON A LINE RUNNING NORTH AND 
SOUTH, 370 LEAGUES WEST OF CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
SPAIN COULD CLAIM ALL LAND SHE DISCOVERED WEST 
OF THIS LINE OF DEMARCATION+** AND ALL LAND 
DISCOVERED EAST OF IT SHOULD BELONG TO PORTUGAL. 





I CLAIM 
THIS LAND FOR 
PORTUGAL ! 





IN 1494, 


WEEKS LATER ---- 
BEFORE POPE ALEXANDER YI 





THERE WILL BE AN 
IMAGINARY LINE RUNNING 
NORTH TO SOUTH 100 LEAGUES * 
WEST OF THE AZORES. SPAIN 4 
MAY HAVE ALL LAND DISCOVERED 
WEST OF THAT. PORTUGAL 
ALL LAND DISCOVERED 
EAST OF IT. 





Qi 4 4 ‘ 
| 
1500 «PEDRO CABRAL'S FLEET OF 


PORTUGUESE SHIPS SAIL TO ESTABLISH 
TRADE WITH THE EAST INDIES +: 








WE ARE OFF OUR 
COURSE ! WE SHOULD BE 
SAILING EAST. WE ARE 
GOING WEST ! 





aor- oO > 
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OF || TORDESILLAS 





IIN 1932, BRAZIL ISSUED A SERIES OF 

STAMPS COMMEMORATING THE 4OO th 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF SAO 

VICENTE, ONE OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS 

IN BRAZIL.ON THE 20 REIS STAMP SHOWN 
| BELOW, APPEARS A MAP OF SOUTH 


AMERICA AND THE LINE OF TORDESILLAS. 





CABRAL WENT ON To INDIA. PORTUGAL MADE NO REAL 
SETTLEMENT OF BRAZIL FOR SOME 30 YEARS-- 


Text by Rena Hamelfarb 


Drawings by Walter Galll 
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Jam Session 
(Continued from page 82) 


on special occasions. Before we can go 
out with a boy, he must call and meet 
our parents. Most of my friends have 
to follow similar rules, and none of us 
mind. 
Dorothy Beers 
Gainesville (Fla.) H.S. 


I think teen-agers in our city have 
enough freedom, although there is a 
curfew at 11 o'clock. We don’t, how- 
ever, have enough recreational facili- 
ties. The Y.M.C.A. is open only to 
members, and the parks are closed at 
SIX. 


Thomas Johanson 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H.S. 


In our school students are given two 
or three hours of studying per night. 
In our senior class about 40 per cent 
of the students have part-time jobs, 
which also cuts down our leisure time. 
No, we don’t have enough freedom. 


Joan Macfarlane 
Jamesville (Wis.) H.S. 


Almost all teen-agers have too much 
freedom. Few stay home evenings. 
There are too many movies, dances, 
and parties. In some cases, teen-agers 
aren't even with their families for 
meals. 

Robert Mojak 
St. Mary's Academy, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Today’s teen-ager has a large amount 
of freedom, a by-product of our Ameri- 
can beliefs. This is fine and wholesome, 
unless it becomes detrimental to our- 
selves or others. We are often inclined 
to be foolhardy and impulsive when “on 
our own.” Therefore, parents should 
tighten up on certain liberties, such 
as driving the family car. 

Peter Barry 
St. Francis College, Biddeford, Maine 


As a rule we have too much. We are 
given plenty of unearned money; some 
of us have our own cars; we stay out 
too late at night; and in general do as 
we please, often neglecting our school 
and home duties. I’d feel lost if some 
of my privileges were taken away, al- 
though it would be for my own good. 


Janet Rawlings 
Preston (Idaho) H.S. 


Teen-agers today do have more free- 
dom than they have ever had before. 
Teen-agers. need a certain amount of 
freedom, for they must develop respon- 
sibility and self-reliance. The amount 
of freedom should be determined by 
a teen-ager’s parents on the basis of 
how well he uses that freedom. 

John Yanick 
$.S. Cyril and Methodius H.S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hard_to Tell 
Joe: “What’s the difference between 
an orange and a yo-yo?” 
Shmoe: “I don’t know.” 
Joe: “You'd be a fine one to send 


after a dozen oranges!” 
Canadian High 


Superstitious 


Moe: “Is it bad to have a cat follow 
you?” 
Joe: “That all depends ‘on whether 


youre a man or a mouse.” 
Jackson Journal 


Sentimentalist 


A St. Paul banker chuckles when he 
tells about the woman who approached 
a tellers window and asked if he'd 
please cash her husband’s check. 

“Certainly,” smiled the teller, “but 
youll have to endorse it first.” 

The woman puzzled at first, suddenly 
beamed, reached for a pen, then wrote: 
“Your ever-loving wife, Sally.” 

Parade 


One Better 


The newly rich woman was trying 
to make an impression: “I clean my 
diamonds with ammonia, my rubies 
with wine, my emeralds with brandy, 
and my sapphires with fresh milk.” 

“I don’t clean mine,” said the quiet 
woman sitting next to her. “When mine 
get dirty, I just throw them away.” 

The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Kentucky Style 


One night a young Kentucky moun- 
taineer was standing guard at an Army 
post when an officer nearly seven feet 
tall approached. 

“Halt,” challenged the Kentuckian. 
“Who goes there?” 

“Major Whate,” the officer replied. 

“Advance and be recognized.” 

The major approached. The sentry 
stood at port arms, Suddenly the major’s 
huge arm lashed out and jerked the 
rifle from the soldies. 

“You're a devil of a soldier,” the major 
barked. “Here you are—rendered com- 
pletely helpless.” 

“Ah don’t know about that,” the 
young mountaineer retorted, and the 
major found himself looking down the 
barrel of a .38 revolver which had 
mysteriously appeared from the soldier’s 
shirt. “All ah kin say, major, is that 
you'd better hand over that rifle. It 
ain't loaded—but this pistol is.” 

Richland Press 


Regular 

84 character 
keyboard same as on 
big office machines 


5 316 mace 


1. TOUCH SELECTOR 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 3. FLOAT- 
ING SHIFT 4, ONE STROKE RIBBON 
REVERSE 5. TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


Ask dealer for demonstration 


ee 
Smith Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








QUESTION 
@ AND 
ANSWER BOOK 


Are you having Dating Problems? 

Do you have a question about 
Parties and Dances, Manners and 
Dress, Family Relationships? 


Read “BOY DATES GIRL,” Gay Head’s 
witty and helpful tips on all the ques- 
tions that beset the teen-age set 
SINGLE COPY 25c. TEN OR MORE TO 
SAME ADDRESS—15c each. (All orders 
postpaid.) 


Send your order in TODAY. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of "BOY DATES GIRL” 


1 enclose 
0 cash =F) check 


Name 


[) money order 





Address 





City 











HERE , MARILYN, YOU 

REALLY CINCHED THE 

CHAMPIONSHIP FOR 
SOUTH HIGH. 
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Isn’t there a tip for you in Bob’s ex- as woas 
WHEN DAD FOUND OUT WHAT A ee <—_ onpiag, _ 
BIG DIFFERENCE AN UNDERWOOD perience? Facts show that it helps a lot << hin 
CHAMPION PORTABLE MADE tN MY to turn in neatly typed homework and ‘ be AY rin 
GRADES, HE GAVE ME ONE » SAYS classroom papers. 
IT'LL HELP ME 
ALL MY LIFE. Ask your dad for a portable. And to ” 
get all the features you need, including oa 
Dual Touch Tuning, tell him to be sure time 
it’s an Underwood Champion. / a 
© 1948 Scho 
- fin 
ord. 007 Tray 
UNDERWOOD fW 1,00 
oS de 
Underwood Corporation ... Typewriter leader 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere of the world By 
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Seeing England 


with Zish 


Two American Teachers Rent a Car and Go Everywhere 


Old World, and 
travel up and down 

{mong the famous palaces and cities of 
renown.” 


Tis fine to see the 


NO VAN DYKE 
two teachers of English found it. 
After an eight days’ trip of leisurely 
deck we landed at 
Plymouth where we hired a car for a 
two weeks’ tour of rural England. We 
Old lronsides 


Sang, and SO We 


lounging on 


debated between and 
Tish for her name finally 
lish. She never murmured so 
we furnished her petrol at 35 cents a 
gallon. 
Mile 
English with 
about ten feet high. 
paths, probably, they twist and turn 
n0 telegraph poles, no 


selecting 


long as 


atter mile we drove between 


lanes vreen hedu rows 


Originally cow- 
sign posts, no 
white fences, no hot-dog stands marred 
the scenery, 

Best of all were the tiny old villages 
In most of these the streets were very 
narrow, with no sidewalks; the houses 
of white or vellow plaster with thatched 
roots, each tiny dooryard a riot of color- 
ful flowers. We had to watch traffic 
carefully, ducks, 
bicycles, pedestrians rambled about at 
large. 


Horses, COWS, sheep, 


To King Arthur's Castle 


To reach King Arthur’s Tintagel we 
traveled many miles out of our way. 
We came western 


upon a craggy 


coast, on whose summit, attained by 
hundreds of wooden steps, stand the 


tuins of King Arthur’s Castle. Far be 


Write about Your Va- 
cation. There's still 
time to submit your 
manuscript for one of 
Scholastic Teacher's 
nine 1948-49 $25 
Travel Story Awards. 
1,000 words. Dead- 
line Feb. 1, 1949. 


By MABEL |. HAUPT 


Southside High School, Elmira, N. Y. 


low surged the ocean. Two other sites 
with Arthu 
Round Table 
trom the pedestal hangs on the wall 
of the hall at Winchester: the 


other the ruins of Glastonbury 


connected lured us: one 


is his which. detached 
vreat 
reputed 
Avalon from 
which the waters have since receded, 


With village life 


turned citywards to London. 


to be the original Isle of 


behind us. we 
A series of 
inquiries, a dodge down narrow alley 
ways and we were in Samuel Johnson's 
little attic 
where he wrought so zealously the Eng 
lish Dictionary. Hard by 
shire Cheese, his favorite 


home—ves, even in the very 
was the Che 
inn, its Hoor 
well sanded, its meat pie doubtless as 
tastv as when Johnson and his Boswell 
put in their order 

Not fan Doughty Street, 
we wandered through the house where 
Dickens lived the 
life. 


away, on 


first vears of — his 


The Sky Seems Porous 


Betore we settled down for ten weeks 
traveled to Edin 
delightful of 
as starting point, we 

Scott’s 


at Cambridge we 
burgh, cleanest, 
cities. With it 
set forth to 
the famous Trossacks. The dav we 
toured the Scottish Lake 
rained, of course. One becomes used 


most 


tow country. and 


country | it 


to rain in England—even in Scotland: 
the sky seems actually porous. 
Between Loch 
Katrine we rode overland by tallvho, 
the coachmen clad in scarlet 
driving their teams of four along the 


Lomond and Loch 


coats 


narrowest of roads. Swaying perilously 
Coat h hov. 
br ikes. 


town of 


On a real rode_ the 
whose duty it was to apply the 

Then 
Cambridge, alma mater of 
lustrious Englishmen. One morning 
we took a boat and paddled oul 


slowly between its green banks. 


step 
came the famous 


many il- 


way 
Our 
course took us under Cambridge’s eight 
stone bridges, each mirrored in the 
stream. 

Nor shall we soon forget the ve spel 


‘service at Kings College Chapel, for we 


have the vivid memory of “that dim 
religious light” described by Milton, 


In Winchester they saw the Round 
Table. King Arthur avoided protocol 
issues. A round table has no head. 


the glorv of stained glass “storied win- 
light”: 
and the 


dows. richly the choir boys in 


scarlet cassocks impressive 


service. Candles are the only means of 
iumination. England does not change 


her customs readily. 


We Take to Bicycles 


With Grantchester of Rupert 
Brooks, only a few miles awav, we 
rented bicycles and pedalled off. All 
veek we had 
hic VC le Ss: now 
Phe hi 
rusty and rattly, but they went 
\tter a glorious ride we 
upon the old vicarage with its 
lovely rear garden. 

And now just a bit about the English 
Lake District, so closely associated 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge. Southey 
We made ou headquarters in Gras 
home of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, so we could wander at 
will through Dove Cottage, the little 
church, or the 
are buried. 


hom 


hundreds of 
had to 


idl, decrepit steeds 


dodged 
others dodge 
les WET 
and 
so did we. 


Cale 


mere, 


cemetery where they 
Luck was with us, for we 
rived there just in time to witness 
the famous rush- bearing ceremony 
in honor of St. Dunstan. The village 
children all bring offerings made of 
rushes arranged in fantastic shapes, and 
march behind the village band to the 
church to strew rushes upon the floor 
and attend a religious ceremony. 
The entire trip, including passage on 
one-class boats, the Pennland and Lap- 
land, $70 rental for the car, excellent 
iccommodations, two weeks of lectures 
at Cambridge, 
vifts, and 


gratuities, numerous 
and 
vicinity, cost approximately $900. By 
the end of the summer, we could say 
with Van Dyke: 
“Oh, it’s home again and home 
again, America for me!” 


three days in Paris 
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M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. 
in his profession, he felt that re coe 
field of endeavor might offer him larg 


Though he was successful 


earnings and an opportunity to ane 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 


has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life 
selling is the right career for you. This 


opportunity to make 


insurance 
ay be vour 


wetter use of vour abilities. To prede- 
termine your chances for success in this 
wrofitable field, simply spend 30 min- 
ites—in your own home--taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
jualify, our nearest manager will ex 
jain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer a man to help him 
And your contract 
amous Mutual Lifetime 


liberal 


become established 
inder the fz 
Compensation Plan provides 
service fees and a com- 


ommissions 


fortable retirement income 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 


it today 


THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


i 


Test. Send the coupon for 









34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y 
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SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 


Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


The Separate Loudspeaker 


, ‘TICALLY 
jectors have 


mounted in separate 


all 


their 


pro- 
loudspeakers 
The reason 


is obvious. You place the loudspeaker 
near the screen so that the sound ap- 


pears to come from its pictured source. 
But have vou ever 


wondered why 


so 


many portable recorders and radio se- 
ceivers advertise that they are provided 
with plug-in connections for external 
loudspeakers? Here 


The small loudspeakers built 


two respects. 


First, 


they 


> reasons. 


into 
portable devices tall down on the job in 


are incapable 


of reproducing the natural dynamic 
range of speech and music without in- 
troducing distortion. 


are incapable or reproducing t 


. thes 
very 


low-pitched and the very high-pitched 


sounds: 


dle range. The 


contribute 


they reproduce only the mid 
high-pitched 
to the clarity 
of speech and music; 


sounds 
and brilliance 
low-pitched 


sounds contribute power and fullness of 


tone. 
The natural 


sounds 


in a fortissimo passage 


of speech 


dynamic 
and 
greater than most peopl 


million times as great 
softly plaved violin. 


speech the “aw” 


is more 


powerful as the 


“think” ) 
difference in 


(as in 


than five 


sound 


voiceless 
without 


powell 


0 
INCHES 


ol 


hundred times 





the 
is much 


The 
peak power produced by a full orchestra 


> twenty 
as the power of a 
In conversational 
“baw!” ) 


as 
sound 
allowing for 


stressed 





Only the large loudspeaker on a combination of large and 
small speakers will supply the full range of the human ear 


and unstressed syllables, or the differ 
ence in power between quiet speech 
and shouting. 
Why the Large Speaker 

In recording sound) on motion-pic 
ture film, discs, wires, or tapes, as well 
as in broadcasting, the natural dvnamic 
range is usually reduced by halt o 


more in order to avoid distortion, but 
enough remains to exceed the capabili 
ties of one small loudspeaker. Th 
obvious remedy is to use a larger loud 
speaker, or to divide the load between 
two or more Joudspeakers. At NBC 
few vears ago, L saw two LS-inch loud 
speakers being used to reproduce soun 
eflects from 
dynamic 
that the studio reacted 
normally to the reproduced sound of 
locomotive. 


a phonograph disc. The 
Was great 


range uv enough s 


actors in the 


Dividing the load gives even greater 
advantages when it is done in such a 
wav as to give each loudspeaker onl 
the task it can do best. The sounds of 


low pitch can be separated from. those 
of high pitch by an electrical filter and 
sent over 


separate wires to. separate 


loudspeakers. The loudspeaker for lov 
tones only (called a 
have a large diaphragm or con ind 
large horn or bafle (enclosing cabi 
The loudspeaker for — high-pitched 
(called a “tweetei has a 
small diaphragm and a short horn 
(Concluded on page 21-T) 


“wooter must 


sounds only 
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“BLITZ BUGGY”... for an Underground Army 


- You won't find mules in a modern coal mine—and here’s 

VICE si the machine that turned them out to pasture ' Klectric- 
powered, with spark-arresting motors, it’s called a 

>mple “shuttle buggy” by miners. From the working face it 
dyn College trundles 7 tons of coal at a trip, and automatically 
unloads it. Machines like this have done away with much 


backbreaking labor for miners in modern mines. 


ker 


the lifter 





let speech 
ker 
oul pl 
s well 
1 dvnamic 
a hialt « 
rtion, but 
> Cay hil 
ike The 
rger loud 
iy twee 
\t NBC 
inch loud 
uce soun 
disc. The 
nough s Modern coal mining is “conservation mining”! Even The picture below, of a housewife in her kitchen, was 
iO react coal dust, which, along with shale and other foreign taken in the heart of a mechanized coal field. Het 
ound of a matter, is separated from coal in modern washing plants, husband is a miner, which means his wages exceed the 
s reclaimed. Dried in special heaters, it's shipped to average of workers in any other major industry. Though 
in x h ndustry as carbon, or “cooked” and compacted into not all U. S. miners live in homes as fine as this one, 
re os briquets for dust-tree, smokeless home heating. Below high wages paid by the coal industry are responsibl 
< ire finished brique ts on their Way to shipping bins. for more and INOrE homes like this ith coal mining areas. 
ro hos 
filt Ww 
low 
1 must 
) nd 
| tche 
l iS 
h 
-T) 


It's worthwhile fun finding out about coal! Locked 
long in the heart of the earth, it holds many surprises. 


lo help vour children learn about them, we've 


developed a sparkling quiz booklet on coal. Your 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 


classes will like it. For free copies, mail the coupon Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


below 
3 Please send me free copies of 


Ovp Kinc Coat Cauts a New Tune! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL “ 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE St 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. Name of School 


ad BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











NATURAL 
HISTORY 


NATURAL HISTORY 


America’s 
Most Extraordinary 
Magazine 
Published by the world famous 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 
ol 


Natura. Hisrory 
Ideally suited to the teaching and 
learning ot the natural sciences 
geography, and social studies. 


E very month (except during July 
and August) this colortul maga 
zine will bring to vour faculty and 
students authentic articles by the 
world’s foremost scientists, ex 
plorers, and nature authorities, in 
brilliant text and photography, 
the ever-unfolding storv of man 
and nature. 


Animals, birds, insects. fishes 
the green world of living things 
minerals, the architecture of na 
ture, scenic wonders, natural 
phenomena and catastrophes 
peoples, customs, traditions—na 
tive arts, crafts, science—visits to 
pre-historic ages, visions of to 
morrow 


Faculty members and_ students 
mav subscribe at the reduced 
school subscription rate of five 
monthly issues for $1.25 per sub 
scription. There must be a min 
imum of five subscriptions sub 
mitted for this rate to be valid. A 
single yearly subscription costs 
$5.00. 


Vail your master coupon today 
for specimen copy. 





More and More Filmstrips 


O DOUBT about it—filmstrips are 
| fast becoming “white-haired chil- 
dren” in the a-v family. More and 
discovering what 
handy and flexible tools they can be, If 


you don’t know filmstrips yourself, why 
not trv some of these? 


more teachers are 


Atomic Energy—Problems of Interna- 
tional Control. Prod. and dist. Dep't of 
Public Intormation, 
Int. Div., United Nations, 


Films and Visual 
Lake Suc- 


| cess, N. Y. silent. b&w. Free to educa- 


Three sections cover 
tasks of U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, main proposals for 
international control of atomic energy, 
and review outline of main disagree- 
ment areas. For advanced classes. 

Your United Nations. Prod. Film 
Publishers, Inc., with Women’s Action 
Committee for Lasting Peace. (Distri- 
bution plans not yet known. Watch for 
announcements.) A series of five car- 
toon filmstrips on United Nations and 
how it concerns the people of United 
States. Each strip deals with achieve 
ments of U.N. member organs. 


tional groups. 


formation and 


Etiquette is the subject of five new 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films. Correlating 
with the book Manners Made Easy, by 
Mary Beery, the strips illustrate per- 
sonal behavior that succeeds at home, 
in school, at work, and in social affairs. 
The filmstrips are directed at teen-agers 
and handled in their own terms. For 
more information, write McGraw-Hill, 
Text-Film Dep’t, 330 W. 42 St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The New York Times has inaugu- 
rated a new type of filmstrip service, 
called, “Report on the News.” Eight 
times during the school year the Times 
will issue filmstrips on current, impor- 
tant topics. Each strip will use photo- 
graphs, maps and charts—35 to 45 
frames—and the series is offered on sub- 
scription basis; $12 for the eight film- 
strips. Write New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 18, N. Y. 

New approaches to problems of child 
discipline in school and on the play 
ground are evident in nine filmstrips 
from Simmel-Meservey, Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Cal.: Sharing, following instruc- 
tions. keeping grounds neat, handling 
books, and other questions in children’s 
Black-and-white, silent; $2.50 
each. Designed for use with younger 


terms. 


students, you may also find them inter- 
esting for teacher, P.T.A., or other adult 
meetings. Write Simmel-Meservey for 











| full list and information. 


Visually Yours 


New Center at Notre Dame 

Notre Dame is the proud possessor 
of a new audio-visual department, un 
der the able guidance of Orville Fost 
Program for the center includes pr 
duction as well as use of the whok 
materials. As yet Notre 
Dame’s film library can only “tak 
of its own,” but eventually it ma 
ply films to Catholic schools throug 
the Midwest. 

101 Films 

From its new offices—6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill.—International Filn 
Bureau Inc. announces 101] Films, d 
scriptive list of films they handle fo 
sale. Subjects include art, social studies 
vocational, English, science, and_ lan 
guage films. Copies are free for thi 
asking. Among their most recent re 
leases are Facts About Film, designe 
for projectionists and users of 16 mm 
film, and The Brush in Action, for aspii 
ing water color artists. 

Choose Among 6000 Films 

Slightly off the beaten track is D. D 
Livingston, distribution-contact .agenc\ 
for over 6,000 cultural films. The o 
ganization has no set catalogue, but i! 
your school, or one of your community 
groups, wants out-of-the-ordinary films 
for music, art, dance, etc., write Mr 
Livingston, 39 E. 35 St., New York 16 
N. Y. Especially fine—and hard to find 
are several films on the dance whic! 
Livingston has on tap. 

New Catalogues: From Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 St 
New York 18, N. Y.; lists and annotates 
about 450 films in literature, 
studies, science, education, health, et 
... from Institutional Cinema Servic 
1560 Broadway, New York. 19, \. } 
westerns, cartoons, religious films, mu 
sicals, science, social studies, literatur 
human relations, and other educational 
subjects. 

Cheers for New EFLA Cards 
EFLA (Educational Film Libra 
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Association) Evaluations take a new 
form this fall. These useful opinion 
shects on 16 mm. films will now appear 
on casy-to-file 3x5 library cards, instead 
heir traditional 8x11 

of you who aren't familiar with 

A and its works, you can get in 


1600 New 


sheets. For 


ition from Broadway, 


York 19, N. Y. 


New Pamphlets and Books 


Helpful as references are the many 
pamphlets being put out on all phases 
ev education and use. Here are a 
lhe Audio-Visual Way. Bulletin No. 
22 B, State Department of Education 
lallahassee, Fla. January, 1948. Price 
unknown. Good general pamphlet with 
uselul definitions and suggestions. 
Handbook for the Audio-Visual Pro- 
Audio-Visual Instruction —Di- 
rectors. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University, 1948. $1, less for quantity. 
Usetul, just what its title suggests. 
Sclected References on Audio-Visual 
Methods, bibliography, has 
heen correlated with Edgar Dale’s 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. It's 
extend this 


Crain 


30-page 


designed to amplify and 
basic text. $1 per copy, discount over 
ten, from Film Research Associates, 
P, O. Box 205, New York 10, N. Y. 

From Ampro Corporation, a 16-page 
booklet in four colors, The Amazing 
Story of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures. 
Presents simplified, graphic story of 
how sound motion pictures are pro 
duced and projected. 

On the subject of printed matter, do 
you know the DeVry School Service 
Bulletins? Four brief, useful pamphlets 
on audio-visual topics reading time a 
matter of minutes —by C. R. Crakes, 
DeVry’s educational director. Ask De- 
Viv C rp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, 

For a round-up and reviews of recent 
16 mm. films, watch for our December 


issuc.—ELIZABETH Wapsworti 


New Kquipment 


Ansley Announces 


\ complete line of “audio-aids” has 
been announced by the Arthur Ansley 
Manufacturing Company, Doylestown 
Pa. It includes kindergarten, portable. 
table, and console models. 

\ll are designed to play regular and 
“long-playing” 
will play 16” transcriptions. Table and 
console models dual 
tweeter) — speakers. Console 

mted on large rubber-tired casters 


records: console model 


have (wooter- 
model, 


asy moving, can be furnished with 
A\i-FM radio tuner and wire recorder 
built in, 








New Slide Projectors 


A new series of 24% by 2% slide pro- 
jectors featuring convertibility from 150 
to 300 watts with optional fan cooling 
has been announced by Three Dimen 
Sales Co.. 4555 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 41, Il. See vour local photo 
graphic dealer. 


SIOn 


Hour on Tape 


\ tape recorder which puts a full 
hour of uninterrupted recording on a 
regular half-hour reel of tape is Twin- 
lrax Magnetape recorder made by Am- 
plifier 396- 


( orporation of America, 


17-T 


398 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. It 
uses only one-half of the width of the 
one direction, and 


tape as it runs in 


the other half as it runs back, Reversal 
automatic. Threading simplified. Yor 
can buy the chassis only (Mode! SOS 
for $89.50: the amplifier for $149.59 
Model 810-B 


microphone, or 


complete table model 
tor $285 without 
Portable models $335 up. 

The Magnetic Recording Club, 30 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
$1), publishes a mimeographed _peri- 
odical called “Sound Tips.” Very useful 
hints on tape recording, 


(dues 


WituiaM J. TEMP. 
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ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
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To stimulate the interest 
and enthusiasm of your stu- 
in the 
Radio 


sponsored by 


dents, enroll them now 
1948-1949 
Script 


Scholastic 
Contest 
Audio Devices, Inc. For details, 
see the current edition of “Scho- 


lastic Writing Awards.” And... 


To keep up-to-date on all 
matters of interest to the re- 
cordist, be sure you receive our 
“Audio 


Record.” It contains much in- 


monthly — publication, 
formation of value to you and 
vour students—and it’s vours for 
the asking, without cost or ob- 


ligation. 











AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


. .. perfectly matched for 
matchless recording and 
reproduction 


If you want to make recordings 
that have the professional touch— 
life-like 
playback life—take a tip from the 


fidelity and maximum 


professional recordists. 


For 10 + ‘ars, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been univer- 
sally used by radio stations for de- 
laved broadcasts and transcriptions. 
and by phonograph record manu- 
facturers for the original “master” 


recording. 


These same premium quality AU- 
DIODISCS and AUDIOPOINTS 
are now being used in hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout 
the country. And they are avail- 
able at prices within the range of 
every budget. 


® Registered U. §. Patent ©' fice. 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 



















Textbooks 


(Continued from page 3-T) 


The Economy Co. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Encyclopaedia Americana 
Ginn and Co. 
Our Economic World, Atwood-Pitt 
The World in Literature: Writers in 
Collette-Cross-Staufter-Hook 
Daily-Life English, Jr English 
Every Day (New edition), You and 
You English Johnson-McGregor- 
Gunn 
Social Living, Principles and Problems 
Sociology (Revised 


America 
Sertes, 


in Introductory 
edition ), Landis-Landis 
The Struggle for Civilization, Vols 
II, Smith-Muzzeyv-Lloyvd 
Workbook for World History, Lloyd 
Manual for World History and Key to 
\V orkbook 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 
Our Business Life (4th edition), Jones 
The English of Business (2nd edition), 
Hagar-Stewart-Hutchinson 
The Grolier Society, Inc 
E. M. Hale & Co 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
Harper and Brothers 


I and 


Five Broadway Plays, Gow-Hanlon, 
11-12 

Way to Write, Flesch-Lass. 10-12 

Harpe rs M orkh 0k m I nglish Neu- 
maver-Rutan. Book I1—9-10,. Book II 
10-1] 

EF Aective Speech Revised), Gough- 
Roussean-Cramer-Reeves, 9-12 

Workbook to Accompany America: Its 
History and People, 1947, Bowman 
Liu 1] 





Unit Review Outline in American Civili- 
zation, Revised by Kepner, 11 

U. S. A., Revised by Faulkner-Kepner- 
Pitkin, 7-8 

D. C. Heath and Co. 

Practice Book R4, English in 
Series, J. C. Tressler 

Winning Words, Christ 

You and Your Family, Moore-Leahy 

Willowbrook Farm, Christ 

History of the United States, Dumond- 
Dale-Wesley 

The American Way in Community Life, 
Steinberg-Knowlton 

The Record of Mankind, Roehm-Buske- 
Webster-Wesley 


Action 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Story of Our Land and People, Moon, 


i-d 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
The United States in the 
field-Wilder 
Everyday Problems of American Democ- 
racy, Greenan 
Calling All Citizens, Rienow 
This Is America’s Story, Wilder-Ludlum- 
Brown 
Plays from Radio, Lass-McGill-Axelrod 
Perfecting Your Language, \lcKee-Strat- 
ton-Blossom-Lanphear, 8 


Making, Can- 


Loyola University Press 
Exercises in English. 7 and 8 
Powe T. Ellard Gleason 
Le Francais Vivant, Keeler 


The Macmillan Co. 
Rise of Our Free 
\lcGuire-Portwood 
Geography of the World, Packard-Over 
ton-Wood 


Nation (Revised), 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 


The National Council of Social Studies 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Chicago, Illinois, 


and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 
announced at the respective hotels. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Palmer House. Chieage 


5 :30—7:30 P. M. 


R.S. V.P. (Send request below 





ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P.M. 


The Manual Arts Press 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
The Earth and Its Resources ( 2u« 
tion), Finch-Trewartha 
Sprouting Your Wings, Guild 


Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc. 
The British Isles, Grenzow, 6 
The Netherlands and Belgium, Wi 6 
France, Grenzow, 6 
Germany, Feuchter, 6 
Italy, Hall, 6 
Australia and New Zealand, Reid, 6 
The East Indies, Burton, 6 
China, Badley, 6 
India, Badley, 6 
Japan, Feuchter, 6 
Latin America and Its Future, Cra 
Why Taxes?, Krug-Harnack 
Conservation of Natural — Resources 
Rhyne-Lory 
Housing, Troelstrup 


Newson & Co. 

Pitman Publishing Corp. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The Quarrie Corp. 

Rand McNally & Co 
Setting the Sails, Neville-Payne. 7 
Exploring New Fields, Neville-Pay 8 
History of World Peoples, Cordier 

Robert, 6 


Row, Peterson & Co. 

Building Better 
9, 10, 11 

Building Better English 12, 


English, John, 3 


DeBor 


William H. Sadlier, Inc 
Beni. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Science Research Associates 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Basic Reading Skills for High Sc! 
Use, Gray-Horsman-M onroe 
Moby Dick, Brown, 7-12 


Silver Burdett Co. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc 

South-Western Publishing Co. 

The Steck Co. 

The United Educators, Inc 

University of Chicago Press 

The University Publishing Co 
Flag Over Sitka, Kinscella 
Liberty’s Island, Kinscella 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Webster Publishing Co., Inc. 
Spelling Goals for High School 
Vly America, 7-8 


The John C. Winston Co. 
World Book Co. 
Background of World Affairs (Re 
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Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


National Council of Social Studies convention 


seine National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Very truly yours, 


Name - = 
School 
City —_— . 


Magazine used — —____ 


State — —_ 


Natural History Special Offer 


One of the most attractive magazines 
we see is Natural History issued 
real authority on that subject, the 
American Museum of Natural History 
Their editor called to tell us ab 
special offer to schools—five issu 
$1.25, Quite a reduction since the 1 
ular rate for ten issues is $5. 


More than 500 high schools (all mom 
bers of Institute of Student Opinion) 
have accepted Scholastic Magazine » 10 
vitation to conduct a special survey ov 
student health and nutrition habits 
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Doing the day's marketing 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 


announces the release of a new 


JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTION ... 


Peiping Family 


. the simple narrative of a middle 
class Chinese family told in pure docu- 


mentary style. 


Oider from your rental library 


International Film Foundation 
NEW YORK 19, N. ¥ 
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| FORGROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE 
Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and 
M. D. Parmenter 


| 
| GROWING UP ed. ¢ 
| 





lfor 9 
opy 50 Fifty or 


OCCUPATIONS COURSE TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 
YOU AND YOUR FUTURE— 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS— 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF worK— 


t le te 


more 45 eact 


ule 
Fifty or more .36 each 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Niagara Square Station, Buffalo 1 N Y 


The Psychological Corp., 522 Fitth Ave. W.Y., N.Y. 


Box a9 











BUY U. 5. SAVINGS BONDS 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
450 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick!-Easy!-Private! 
+ you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
oa d mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
| Born ‘OW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
1 BY wy 





cog private, School board, merchants, friends net 
acted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
AIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
ly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
| mai d in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


1 
1 
| 
1 
! 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 1.151, 
! 
1 
| 
=e 


mc 


320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 8, lows 





| NAME 





| 4DDREss 


Ler 
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Travel Tips 


If travel 


Government 


should oul 
with the 
ourages the 


is educational why 

penalize travelers 
transportation tax? U. § 
travel of the 


en 


printed word by second class 


es travel of peo 
good time to tell vonr Rey 
ind Senators to rep il | 


ortation ta 


postage rates It discourag 
pk Now Is a 
Tose! LLIVeS 
travis} 
*« 

\l urshall Plan Stl 
i ticket to Europe i 

( hancellor 


veal 


You cau help thre 
Its easy. Bu 
mer. Sir Statlord Cripps 
hxc 
Cone from 
S357 .000.000 


our dollar in 
tot il d 
help tc 


gap in 


heaquer. savs: “Last 


American tourists alone 


will 
( losing the 


Travel indeed 
furnish the means for 
paviiie nts.” 


and Ho Why 


transportation to 


| WropDe Ss balance ot 


I 
Vemo to ( ripps 
rh yon provide more 
\\ hy not 
that took se 
in the 


ffiman 
revive the tourist class 
ships thousands to 


Kurop 


many 
Ws? 

What will the devaluation of the 
do for and to tourists in Me 
Hawles National 
sends us this an 

Phas faa 


whic 1 reais 


peso 
,ico? Guillermo 
Railwavs of Mevico, 
Wer 
held the 
that housing costs 
third less for the 
change rates KF 
» be st 
PRICES VAN have 
“The National 


it is holding the lin on 


ll hotels have line 
HE PPICes 

about a tourist 
ood in restam 
Wine the Saline u 


hth 


R tilw tvs has 


to rise slig 
wih 
| 


prices thu 


vhich means vour tt tnsportation 


side Mexico are vers 
\ mud] he sp nidin 


reasonable 
fourth 
op a vacation in Mevxi 

dey ih : 


Air fares 
ital Air Lines put in a 
between Chicago 
slightly below 
ican World 
SETVICE to 
“Coach” seems to 
few extra seats. An 
CAB permissit 
trip 


York at 
Pan 


wWinounces a 


new ce 
New 
tram cou 


ind Faure 
h fare 
Airways 
Puerto Rico—S875 one 
mean no free meals, a 


rican Air Lines asked 


m to cut trans-Atlantic 
$410. Canadian 
Lines have started flights from Vancouver 
to the Orient and “down under” to Aus 
tralia and New Zealand. 

8 
tastic Teacher 


Association of 


tare to 


Si hi 


tional 


joined the Na 
Fravel Officials. News 
and intormation from NATO will improve 
our 


lias 


re ulers 


*« 


' 
that 


service t 


Did 
back purchases from Canada up 
duty free? If vou stay for 
his IS 


vou can now bring 


vou know 


12 days. that is 


an increase of S300 


oe 


We learn Italy plans to abolish Visas for | 


Benelux « 
Luxe inburg 


tourists. Phe 
Netherlands, 


a common visa plan 


American 
( Belgium, 
have 


From the 
can obtain two new folders, “Railroads in 
France” and “On the Roads of France.” 
the latter covering rail-coach tours 





Amer- 


way. | 


round | 
Pacific Ain 


S100 


ountries | 


4 
French National Railroads you } 


+++; 


Bienenwe 


+ 

* 

a QUEBEC 
Plan now a wonderful, different, winter vacation in 
la Province de Quebec—easily accessible by rail, road 
or plane. Keen, clear mountain skies, brilliant snow 
and old-time French Canadian hospitality await you 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


d monthly by the American 
tion, HYGEIA 
formation on subject 


tal well-being 


presents auth 

relating to pl 1ySi 
n HYGEIA saves 
rch increases effectiveness 

ng General Science, Biology, Home 
\ 


Physical Education, an 


in teach 
Economics, Nursing, 
Hygiene 

Thousands of leading schools, universitie 
teachers’ colleges, and branes 
HYGEIA for years This is con 

! 20 HYGEIA'S eased tain os. 


» aid 


id for full 


a health 


el formation on Student Grou; 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Question 


eoeceses TL meas COC SCCCe 
e 


° HYGEIA, Dept. T8 

@ 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, lil. 
: Please send me 

@ (JFree sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- 
- sion Topic Questions. 

2 Full information on Student Group Study Plan 
a 

© Street.. 

* 

* 

« 
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The World Book's New Edition 


The WORLD BOOK edited by J. Mor 
ris Jones. Chicago, The Quarrie Cor 
poration, 1947. 19 volumes. Illus 
port. maps. $102. 


Fortunate are the teachers and pupils 
who will be able to turn to the new 
nineteen volume edition of the WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. The favorite. 
well known features of this reference 
work are retained, its simple alphabeti 
cal arrangement and its generous illus 
trations. Many of the improvements re 
Hect editorial the 
users of an enevclopedia as well as foi 


concern for young 


the teachers. 

Relatively simple introductory para 
graphs of many articles progress to more 
lifficult details. The content and style 
of the first part of most of the articles 
is geared to the level of the elementary 
school child. The remainder of the at 
ticle expands the subject for a fuller 


understanding by 


older pupils and by 
idult users. Interest in the articles on 
geographic topics gains through the 
use of contrast. This is especially truc 
o| the articles about the various states. 


A sturdy binding and the single let- 
ter for each volume are two of the good 
features retained in the new edition. 
Among the improvements in format is 
the use of heavier black type for the 
subject headings so that topics can be 
easily located. Correct pronunciation is 
indicated through the capitalization of 
the accented syllable and the form se 
lected for topical headings is according 
to popular usage. 

The present day emphasis on visual 
aids is evident throughout this enevclo- 
pedia with its hundreds of illustrations 
many of which are in color, notably the 
16 plates on Birds. Mlustrations clarify 
explanations of how things work or how 
things are made. The page of illustra 
tions on machine tools allows a com 
parative study of the various types of 
tools with a diagram of each and a brie! 
explanatory sentence. The diagram on 
aluminum traces its manufacture from 
raw ore through every step to the fin- 
ished product. Excellent charts are often 
used pictorial representation 
would vivid than 
for instance in the article on rivers a 


where 


be more words as 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


-— oe ee ee ee ee oe oe cee 
_ lee eee 


don’t say “ketch” 


chart shows how rivers have in !luenc 


man in relation to power, com:unic 
tion, transportation, and ind, 
illustration of scales showing t! 

on one side and one rhinoceros on th 
other will aid the child to con 
the weight of an enormous 
Maps accompany the articles 
leading countries, states, territ 


rehen 
inima 
ll th 
S an 
provinces and are in color, 
Further help for pupils and | 
is offered at the end of th 
through suggestions to related 
Among these topics there ar 


‘achers 
irticles 
topics 
nv rel 
erences to recent biographies which 

one of the strong features of th 
WORLD BOOK 1947 Edition. Anotly 
new feature is the division of book list 
into tor 
for “older readers.” 


those “vounger readers” an 


44 in 


ve 


The classified study guide t 
portant subject: areas should pr 
stimulating aid to the teache 

For quick reference as well as | 
more detailed) study the WORE) 
BOOK is an indispensable tool in t 
modern 


library and won 


to the 


school or 
add immeasurably valu 


home library. 


-Anick Louise Le Fevn 


Western Mich. College of Fi 


CUT HERE AND POST 


ON YOUR BUILETIN BOARD 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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Sound Advice - 
oo H. S. Radio Workshop 


Elaborate two-way speaker svstems 


onsisting of woofers and tweeters have HE SECOND 


" 


amma: “Voice of De Fittv cents will bring vou the new 


ven used in professional installations . 
| mocracy. contest: offers opportuni VBC Digest tor a whole vear. Contains 


sich as theatres tor vears. Thev are , ' - 
ties you will want to co mahdeis Local choice bits trom speeches and _ scripts 


sually very bulky and very expensive. “— “a0 : 
“agg tI It state, and national awards scholar Excellent tor ass perusal and discus 

But such a svstem is) ho eVond TT | . Maca 

ships) will go to high sé hool students sion. Write to NBC Digest. Room 7 


a 


f school and home users of resis 
"Maganste pete : for the best five-minute broadcast 1) Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 
Hs, FCCOPFAS, ahha TACO TeCE IS rs, “ . 

scripts on “I Speak for Democracy.” For 


too cumbersome to. carry 
details see vour local radio station man Have vou tuned the new Invitation 


nd | t | 
nder your arm, but iW you cannot a . . ; 
ager or write to The “Voice of Demo to Learning on CBS? Each considers 


ivs use in the same spot it can be » — 
| racy. Committee, 1771 N Street, N W. famous person through his autobiogra 


ee rolled eas . ’ 
I yeas ; Washington 6. D Sponsors: Broad phy. In November you can hear George 


rom room to room. It can be assem ’ - , 

casters and Radio Manutacturers in co Santavana (7th Gandhi (14th). Sir 
your serviceman or im vou | ] 

ban <} operation vith U. S. Junior Chamber William Osler (21st), John Morley 

1 shop trom relatively 3 ) 1\ ” 

100 10} . EXPOSES of Commerce and U, S. Office of I luca 27tl 


mpore nts, 
I tion 


Required: a 12-inch or 15-inch loud 
speakel General Electric, — Jensen. 


' : | ke 13 top-not h s} ort stories of 

Cinaudagraph, RCA, Western Electric 6 : oa iin ty? ha od ; nena en 55 PAGE CATALOG 
. Huan Gril 1 ( CST ag S 

rother) as it woolter, a University dua adapt them tor radio. Seems like a good | [1 OF OUTSTANDING 

tweeter with its own electrical filter and | FILMS 


idea. The Institute for Democratic Edu 


bass-reHex” cabinet nsen, Ten : 
Yls CHE CADET I rental Pormi cation cid. Like ill IDE ti inscript Ths 


i. or home-made) to enclose them shat ant Rides ty stations Tin te elt BRAY LIBRARY 


Such a duplex speaker svstem of my | 
| | sé ass ; student listening plan: vou won't be dis 


vn has given great pleasure and satis stu } ] 
appointed, New York City’s school sta- | of Motion Pictures 


faction even after hearing Klipsel:, . . 
5 t WNYE will present 30 weeks of : Se 
Western. Electric \ltece Lansing, RCA — sing - 16 mm Silent and und 
IDE programs. Many can be borrowed 


nd other wooter-tweeter svstems at Hundreds of valuable films . . . 


for school use from audio-visual li . ' 
tices which keep them beyond the (2. eanrmendees 
WATIES, 8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 


just released. 
Lil k hicl | high-t From Ola Hiller, Pontiac, Mich. radio 12 outstanding Air Age 
oudspeaker 5 5 > o ‘ ; | 
ldspeakers which combine high-h director, comes the latest request for Education Films. 


’ ] . , , ' 
ue \ LON ( S , 
juen¢ and ( ‘ tre fHeHICY  ¢ lemen permission to use Scholastic Magazines Also films on Civics and Government, 
such as the coaxial speakers ot Ie nsen Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
as source for a school news program. We Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Transportation. 


each of most schools and individuals. 


POST . = 
dtu Next best, in my opinion, are the 
LETIN BOARL 


d inaudagraph. the “dia-cone” it said “Yes, compliments of Scholasti 
iltec Lansing, and the spiral “tru-sonic Write teday for 1948-1949 Catalog. 





f Stevens. Several of these manufac BRAY STUDIOS. inc 
turers also make single 12-inch and 15- | .\ ad Ge Yew Fas teas a pen aaa atin gotta 
inch speakers especially designed for | W the 1948. 49 ICS. Calalg 


“extended range” or “high fidelity” re 128 pages 


sponse, (The General Electric 12-inch | ? ent fea ati tur “s — com wen DOUBLE DOOR 


s— Lgeen ee als 


1201 loudspeaker was pre ferred bv | 
your copy to Dept. ST lay i li 
eis ty the %2 at mSTITUTIONAL CEMA sen tn A Play in 3 ven by Elizabeth eehenen 


] 
- inch COANTAIS 
560 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19 NY 





























Jensen and Cinaudagraph in one set ot 
tests recently published. ) Anv of these 


nust be mounted in a large enclosure BROTHERHOOD WEEK--FEB 20-27 Finney ain 


tor good bass response. 





Plan your film programs NOW! 


| f it 
Altes } ing Co 950 W. 57 i ‘ ‘ 
Now Sarg re val : . FILM PROGRAM SERVICES Jchn Mason Brown. Post. New York 
"5 { { s be SCTIC i) 
' 1173 Avenue of the Americas, W. Y. 19, W. Y. Price: 85 cents * Royalty: $25.00 


iM request a reprint of a technical paper | , NC 
i t pru tof a te MmNCcal pape there’s the right film program for | SAMUEL FRENCH 


m “Portable and Semi-portable Lous! ) West 45th St.. New York 19 


class n your calendar ~ 
625 Sunset Bivd.. Hollywood 46 








speaker Systems for Reproducing 16 


nm. Sound on Film.” 
The components mentioned above 


tilable from many dealers, includ (> | LA \] () [) R "S 


se who sell by mail at “net” (not 
prices. Some of these are | ( ) B S ( ; R \ P B°¢ ) ( ) IN 

ed Radio, 833 W. Jackson Blvd For Vocational Counselors in Schools. Colleges and Industry 
) ‘ , Ill. offered at Cost Price. 

stein-Applebee, 1012-14) \icGee 
sas City 6, Mo. $9.00 
cord) Radio, 901 W. Jackson 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

vette Radio, 100 Sixth Ave.. 

York 13, N. Y. 

minal Radio, 85 Cortlandt St., 

York 7 N.Y: CLAMOUR JOB DEPARTMENT, 120 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 17 











Ready now! 


Facts. figures and general information about more than 100 jobs tor women. 
Por hve t type pages with loose li at hile s. 
Suitable as reference bool or for bull tin hoard display. 


Limited number only...order now! 
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PRINCIPALS- SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards hich a 
ably lower than other comovanies 
mation and gladly = sert 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interruoting class 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 


consider 
Full infor 


oriced 
samples without 


sched 


sales 





« BOOKS /rree 


320-page 
54th Annual Bargain Cata- 


CATALOG 
log. Includes books on all 


subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 


sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over to Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 


ans, supervisors, and indi- 

viduals have utilized our service since 1895 
Send today for our 1949 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 159 
564 -566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 












EACH ORDER 


Leorn about our popular fund raising plan 


Write on school stationery t 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St 


Inc. 
Scranton 5, Pa 


Kdg., Ele 


properties 




























































Nanie 


School 


ee) 


,] 

,] 

) 

, and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, ) 
established children’s camps ) 
,] 

4 


sites, and school 


Write or call 


National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Fe dddededed 


Real Est. Dept 
MUrray Hill 2.8840 ‘ 


rrr r rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rr errrry 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


A Private School or Summer Camp? 


-weererry) 





AMERICAN MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION p. 19-T 
([] Free sample copy of 
Hygeia, sample Discus- 


sion Topic Questions 
[] Information on Stu- 

dent Group Study Plan 
AUDIO DEVICES p. 17-T 


(CD Info. on ‘‘Audioscripts 
1948 Collection of 
prize - winning radio 
scripts 


(.) Put me on free list for 
Audio Record 

Bituminous Coal Institute p. 

24-T. 

(] Free copies of Old King 
Coal Sings a New 
Tune! Quiz booklet. 

BOOK SUPPLY CO. p. 

22-T. 

() Free 320 pg. catalog, 
Bargains in Books 


BRAY STUDIOS, INC. p. 
21-T. 
[|] Free catalog of 16mm 


silent and sound films 
FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 


p. 21-T. 
[] Info. on Brotherhood 
Week films. 


Also information on 


a 


Zone = 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 





N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ 


ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholostic; all other 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 21-T. 
] List of plays for high 
school students. 
GLAMOUR JOB DEPT p. 
21-T. 
Info. on handy refer- 
ence guide to over 100 
jobs for women. 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


p. 19-T. 

[] Info. on helpful guid- 
ance texts. 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 


SERVICE p. 21-T. 

[] Free 1949 catalog on 
16mm_ entertainment 
films. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM 

FOUNDATION p. 19-T. 

(_] Descriptive lit. on inter- 
national films. 

MUTUAL LIFE p. 14-T. 

[] Free. Position Aptitude 
Test 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS p. 22-T. 

[_] Full info. on schools or 
camps to buy or sell. 


Position 


Enrollment 


— State - 


NATURAL HISTORY 

MAGAZINE p. 16-T. 

() Info. on special school 
subscription rates. 
PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

22-T. 

[_] Free samples and info. 
on commencement and 
personal cards, etc. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

TOURIST BUREAU p. 19-T. 

(-] Info. on industrial op- 
portunities and vaca- 
tion tips. 

REVERE CAMERA pp. 15-T. 

{_] Info. on 16mm motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 

STATE FINANCE CO. p. 

19-T. 


[] Full details on confi- 
dential Borrow By Mail 
plan. 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 

p. 9-T. 

~] Further info on full 


credit summer tours. 
WEBSTER CHICAGO CORP. 
p. 7-T. 
[} Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 


evenber, 1948 











Why Teach! 
Jason's Answer 


F YOU teel a little 
ing go to see 
You will laugh 


blue about teach 
Apartment for 
and vou will be 


regey 


roud 
Jason (William Holden) returns from 
war resolved to be a teacher How 


Peggy (Jeanne Crain), his wite, and 


Prof. Barnes (Edmund Gwenn) save 
him tor teaching supplies the pl 

We think you'll like Jason's testament 
of faith printed below. Incidentally. this 
picture marks the first’ matter-of-fact 
treatment of two topics Hollywood ha 
hitherto) skated) around: suicide and 


pregnancy, 


Prov. Barnes: Where are ma 
going? What's vour goal? Why hav 
vou come to the university? 

Jason: Po came because —er—well-| 
wanted to be a teacoer, 

Peccy: You dowt have to sa it us 
if you were learning to be a dop ye 
ler! 

Jason: Well—atter a while vou gi 
a little self-conscious abou’ it—ther 


a lot of people who think vou becon 
a teacher 


because vouwre not. smart 
enough to do anvthing else, 

Peccy: Only the people who are not 
smart enough become teachers! 

Barnes: I’m curious—when did vou 
first decide to teach? 

Jason: Well—] was floating around 
the Pacific one dav and I kept asking 
myself how T could wind up six thou 
sand miles from home hanging onto 
hunk of a lifeboat. And IT sort of figured 
it was like Tinkers to Evers to Chance 
From ignorance to suspicion, trom sus 
picion to fear, from fear to hate and 
from hate to destruction—but it all 
starts with ignorance. So—right there 


I promised a flock seagulls that 
I ever got out of that spot Pd do what 
could to make a littl 
understanding. 
Banners: P 
rather lofty ambition. 
Yeah, 


nation, 


people nore 


ersonally, [ think that's a 


JASON: but when [1 


we, as a spend over [ e a 
much on liquor as we do on education 

well 

BARNES 

I've 
does nothing more 
Ask 
helps to develop an inquiring | aun 
that in turn sometimes leads t few 


I begin to wonder. . 

And wondering is im 
always felt that if colleg 
than mak s 


served its) pu It 


portant. 


“why” it’s 


answers. 
PEGGY: 

what 

can. 


aniswi do 
best the b 
off to Butt 


And the 
you think is 


When I shuffle 


only 
you 


if | 


can honestly say I did the best uld 


I'll be 


satisfied. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


U. S. Territories 
and Possessions 


December 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Skyways of the Pacific, American Institute 
f Pacific Relations, 1 FE. 54th St.. New York 22. 25c. 

ARTICLES: “Independence, With Strings,” Nation, July 
24, 48 (Philippines). “Should Statehood Be Granted to 
Hawaii and Alaska?” Congressional Digest, Nov. “47. “Why 
the Navv Needs Aspirin.” Harper's. Aug. “47 (Micronesia). 

FILMS: The Philippine Republic. March of Time, 369 Lex 
ington Ave., New York 17, 16 min. sound. (The Philippines 
inder U. S. rule and today.) Puerto Rico, Prod. and dist. 
Enevclopedia Britannica Films, sound. b&w. 15 min. Rent 
rsale. Alaska: The Story of a Frontier. Prod. 20th Century- 
Fox. 22 min. sound. b&w. Sale from Films Inc., 330 W. 
12d St., New York 18. People of Hawaii. Prod. and dist. 
Enevclopedia Britannica Films. 11 min. sound. Life in the 
South Seas. United World Films, 30 Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20 Sale or rent. (Samoa.) 

FILMSTRIPS: Puerto Rico and Minor U. S. Possessions 
Prod, and dist. Stillfilm Inc.. $445 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 
16, Cal. Alaska. Prod. Curriculum Films Inc. color. 31 frames. 
Sale from Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 


Detroit 11, Mich. 


Conservation 


December | in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


FILMS: The Soi! Conservation Sers of the Department 
f Avriculture has just released (through Castle Films. 445 
Park Ave.. New York 22. N.Y.) an important series of films 
m soil conservation. Sound, b&w. from 6 to LO minutes, sale 

ite to SCS for supplementary guide and kit of materials 

The River. Prod. Farm Security Administration. Dist. 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 W. 53d St... New 
York 19, N. Y. Sound. b&w, 30 min. rent. Pare Lorentz’ 


f basin. Pino 


mous documentary on the Mississippi River 

ramic storv of agricultural and industrial expansion which 

exploited and ruined the basin and of efforts to control floods 
by reforestation and the TVA. One of America’s film master 
s. this is verv useful for discussion. 

‘alley of the Tennessee. Prod. for OWL Overseas Branch. 
Musenm of Modern Art Film Library (see above). 
1. b&w, 30 min.. rent. Film on TVA made tor distribu 
tbroad. Shows change in agricultural methods brought 

ut through flood control, with particular reference to the 
le affected. 

\rteries of Life: Birth of the Soil: Seeds of Destruction: 
Vital Earth. (Four films, The Living Earth series.) 
Conservation Foundation, N. Y. Zoological Society. 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. Films, Inc., Wilmette. HI. 
d, color, 10 minutes each, rent or sale. Recently released 
on soil and soil conservation. Available separately or in 
Mp. 

Heritage We Guard. Prod. Soil Conservation Service. 

MA. Dist. Castle Films. Sound, b&w, 30 min... sale. 
ilable from film libraries.) Soil and wild life 
damaged during our westward expansion, why they are 

tant, and what restoration work is carried on. 
itural Resources of the Pacific Coast. Prod. and dist. 


how they 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg.; Chicago 1, Ul. 
Sound, b&w, or color, LO min., rent or sale. Shows abundance 
of Pacific Coast resources, pointing the necessity for con 
servation. 

Conservation Road: The Story of Our Natural Resources 
Prod. 20th Century-Fox. Dist. Films, Incorporated, 330 W 
$2 St.. New York 18, N. Y. Sound, b&w, 22 min., sale. How 
conservation, once practiced by tew people, has become the 
concern of all people dealing with our natural resources 
soil, minerals, petroleum, lumber, fish, ete. 

Iwo free catalogues trom the Department of Avriculture 
list government films on conservation: Motion Pictures of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, trom Motion 
Picture Service, Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 
Washington 25, D. C., and Forest Service Films Available 
on Loan for Educational Purposes, trom Forest Service at 
the same address. 

FILMSTRIPS: Facts About Our Forests. Prod. and dist 
Society tor Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11 
Ill. Silent, b&w, sale, with manuals. 

Forests of the United States. Prod. and dist. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 
D. C. Silent, b&w, 48 frames, sale, with lecture notes. Survey. 
of forests and their uses, past and present. Stresses conserva 
tion need. Excellent material. 

Irrigation. Prod. and dist. American Council on Education 

sce above). Silent, b&w, 41 frames, sale, with lecture notes. 
Irrigation needs in the Great Plains; also methods. 

Soil Conservation. Prod. and dist. American Council on 
Education (see above). Silent, b&w, 51 frames, sale, with 
lecture notes. Need for and methods of conservation. 

RECORDINGS: From Federal Radio Education Commit 
tee. U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25. D. C.. come 
in two series of recorded programs available on free loan. 
Programs come on 16-inch, 33 1/3 rpm. discs, two programs 
pel disc. 

Life for Wildlife. (Twelve 15-minute programs.) Prod 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Programs show relationship be 
tween wildlife and our economic and cultural needs. empha 
sizing need tor conservation. 

This Land We Defend. (Ten 15-minute dramatizations. 
Prod. Soi] Conservation Service, USDA. 

Next week: Written materials on same subject.) 


Pribilof Islands 


December | in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Write to Fish and Wildlite Bureau, Dept. 
of the Interior, Merchandise Mart, 222 North Bank Drive. 
Chicago 34. Hlinois. 

ARTICLES: “We Put Tags on Seals,” Saturday Evening 
Post, March 20, 1948. 

BOOKS: Sea Cats, by Alice Desmond (fiction), $2, (Max 
millan, 44). Hunting of the Silver Fleece, by F. Martin. 
$4 (Greenberg, 46). Bridge to Russia, by Murray Morgan 
$3 (Dutton, 47). 

FILMS: Passage to the Pribilofs, prod. and dist. by Hard 
castle Films, SIS Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo. Sound, color 
10 minutes. Sale, with teachers’ guide. Water trip. from 
Seattle to Pribilofs, with overview of life there, emphasizing 
the Alaska fur seal. Return of the Vanishing Herd, prod. and 
dist. by Hardcastle Films (address given above). Sound, 
color, 10 minutes. Sale, with guide. More detailed study of 
Alaska fur seal than in above film. 









l carty it easily! 


— Because projector, speaker and 










accessories all are combined in a a 
: ; ° ee e e 
single lightweight unit weighing (‘ea if UIG 
only 33 pounds—as compact as a q y. 


suitcase, and really portable!” 





With Revere threading is only 
a matter of seconds. Four handy 
threading points and a simpk 


film path make Revere the easiest 





of all sound projectors to thread.” 


like an expert! 


—All the operating controls on the Rever 








are at my fingertips ... easy to see 
and reach. Focusing, tilt control and 
framing are simple as can 


be. Fast, 





automatic rewind 
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“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector 
“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, il leaves me free for the advisory aspects of 
sound movies. Too, it encourages a grealer feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interest and 





educational value of our audio-visual program.” 









cr 
W 
More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 1 
Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating se: st 
They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich “‘theatre-tone” h 
oi and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at tl 
SINT 90 Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of one 4 
a ( ( —thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 5 
Complete 

“ 

Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 
any sound projector at any price. Youll | 
agree with audio-visual experts that it’s : 
the best buy in 16mm sound projectors. ce eCLDCPrC0C 
Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! P 
p 


16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 
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